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publications of the College. 


@)as COLLEGE, an independent, co-educational insti- 

tution, is composed of three divisions. The oldest 
and largest of these, the College of Arts and Sciences, 
offers a four-year undergraduate program leading to the 
Bachelor of Arts degree. Several departments in this divi- 
sion also offer graduate studies in the liberal arts leading 
to the Master of Arts degree. The Conservatory of Music, 
one of the oldest schools of music in the country, offers 
undergraduates a four-year course of professional and 
academic studies which leads to a degree of Bachelor of 
Music. All students in the Conservatory take some work 
in the liberal arts, share the same residences and dining 
halls with Arts and Sciences students, and are otherwise 
part of a single academic community. A five-year course 
enables Conservatory students to earn both the Bachelor of 
Arts and Bachelor of Music degrees. The Graduate School 
of Theology, continuing a course of study in theology 
dating from the earliest years of the College, offers pro- 
grams leading to the Bachelor of Divinity degree and the 
Master of Arts, Master of Religious Education, and Master 
of Sacred Theology degrees. 

The history of Oberlin begins in 1833 when two youth- 
ful Yankee missionaries arrived at a stump-dotted Ohio 
clearing thirty-five miles southwest of the village of Cleve- 
land. The Reverend John J. Shipherd and Philo P. Stewart, 
inspired by the example of an Alsatian pastor, John Fred- 
erick Oberlin, resolved to found a College and Colony on 
the western frontier, “to train teachers and other Christian 
leaders for the boundless and most desolate fields in the 
West.” They shortly gained the support of Charles Gran- 
dison Finney, one of the nineteenth century’s great revival- 
ists. Finney’s wide reputation attracted both students and 
financial support for this College and “Colony of elect 
Christian families, bound together by a solemn covenant 
which pledged them to plainest living and highest think- 
ing.” 

In the spring of that year the first settler, Peter Pindar 
Pease, built his log house at the center of Oberlin and in 
September twenty-nine men and fifteen women students 
began classes in the Oberlin Collegiate Institute. In 1835 
the Trustees voted to admit students “irrespective of color.” 
Oberlin thus became the first college to declare its instruc- 
tion open to all races. In 1837 four young women ma- 
triculated for the regular college course. Three of the four 
graduated in 1841 and became the first women in America 
to receive the A.B. degree. In 1850, by an Act of the 
Ohio Legislature, the “Oberlin Collegiate Institute” be- 
came “Oberlin College.” The change was in name only 
since collegiate instruction had been offered from 1834 
when the original charter was granted. The theological 
division was organized in 1835 and the music division 
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The Character and Purpose of Oberlin College 


The following statement has taken shape out of the work of a Special Trustee Study Com- 
mittee authorized by the Board of Trustees in June 1963 to consult with representative mem- 
bers of the faculty and to define more clearly Oberlin’s nature, purpose, and quality as an 
independent college. The statement was formally adopted by the Board of Trustees at its 
November 1964 meeting and will appear hereafter in the catalogues and other appropriate 


became part of the College in 1867, two years after its 
founding as a private school. 


From such beginnings came the particular qualities which 
continue to distinguish Oberlin College: the fostering of 
intellectual freedom and academic excellence; a belief in 
the right of all qualified students, regardless of sex, color 
or circumstance, to those opportunities for personal growth 
which a liberal education provides; the development of a 
sense of social responsibility in those so educated; and an 
observing of certain austerities of living conducive to the 
learning process. The dedication of its founding fathers to 
the values of the Judaeo-Christian tradition is maintained 
today at Oberlin in a concern for the moral integrity of 
the individual, his responsible action in accordance with 
conscience, a commitment to social justice and service on 
behalf of one’s fellow men, and a continuing search for 
truth in all fields. 


Although Oberlin’s founders and early leaders were 
Congregational, the College has never been under denom- 
inational control and has never been sectarian in purpose. 
Throughout its history Oberlin’s students have been en- 
couraged to examine the answers religion offers to human 
questions and problems and to search for ultimate values. 
This quest has been matched by a resolute fostering of such 
applications of truth as will increase the fullness of life for 
both the individual and society. The present-day College 
reflects its religious origins, while holding fast to its early 
commitment to high intellectual standards and liberal edu- 
cation. The cultivation of literature, music, and the fine 
arts has always been characteristic of Oberlin. Students 
have also been encouraged to take advantage of an un- 
usually varied and challenging extracurricular program. 


Having these educational traditions and purposes and 
prizing its status as an independent college and as a 
voluntary association, Oberlin has found it appropriate to 
continue to maintain a distinctive kind of community which 
encourages its members to express their views and pursue 
their interests in a discriminating and rational way. Ar- 
rangements and regulations governing the life of Oberlin 
students are directed to this educational end. In seeking 
admission to the College, prospective students are requested 
to acquaint themselves with the responsibilities as well as 
the opportunities that membership in such a community 
entails. Those who are admitted and elect to come to 
Oberlin should do so with the understanding that the Col 
lege does prescribe specific educational requirements and 
certain limits of conduct in order that its distinctive pur’ 
poses may be realized. Given such an atmosphere and 
community, the College believes that Oberlin students will 
grow in taste and integrity, as well as in knowledge. 43 
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In This Issue 


OUR COVER 


shows a pro- 
gram in 
progress at 
the new studio 
wee Of WOBC, the 

oo _ College Radio 
station, located in Wilder Hall. Chris 
Richards, °67, foreground, adjusts 
microphone levels, as Paul Arons, °67, 
in the studio (second from left), con- 
ducts an interview with students for 
the nightly “Oberlin Digest” of campus 
news. The station operates on both 
AM and FM. For a story on WOBC 
by Station Director Frederick Leutner, 
65, from Cleveland Heights, Ohio, 
see page 10. 


THE POPULATION EXPLOSION is rap- 
idly becoming recognized as one of the 
world’s greatest problems. What it 
amounts to and what is being done to 
meet the dangers involved is discussed 
by a prominent officer of the Popula- 
tion Council. See page 4. 


THE ANNUAL CAREER CONFERENCE, 
which brings to the campus numerous 
consultants to counsel with students 
seeking answers to their questions 
about future occupations, is discussed 
by a College senior, Louise Toby, from 
San Mateo, California, who took part 
in this year’s activity. Turn to page 15. 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED to the grad- 
uates of 1964? How many are in 
graduate school? In business? Living 
abroad? Married to classmates? Dor- 
othy M. Smith, °29, director of place- 
ment and graduate counseling presents 
her annual analysis of the latest alumni, 
along with a few surprises. See page 
20. 
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‘THE WORLD'S 
SECOND PROBLEM 


Population 


By BrrNnarp BERELSON 


HE WORLD’S FIRST PROBLEM in the rest of the 20th 

century is peace: to keep the nuclear cold war from 
heating up. The world’s second problem is population: 
to keep the quantity of human life from unduly affecting 
the quality of human life. If the first problem is not 
adequately handled, the problem of human numbers will 
be, automatically. If the first is adequately handled—and 
we now have some right to believe it will be—the second 
remains as a genuine threat to at least two-thirds of the 
world’s people and, indirectly, to those of us who make 
up the advantaged one-third. 

Anyone who has given even cursory attention to public 
affairs in the past several years cannot fail to know that 
there is a population problem in the world: the so-called 
population explosion that makes such dramatic headlines 
these days is a leading candidate for the topic most often 
viewed with alarm in the 1960's. But just what is the 
problem? How did it emerge so suddenly? What are its 
likely consequences? What, if anything, is being done 
about it? 

The problem is undue population growth: The enemy is 
not size, or density, but rate of growth. According to the 
latest United Nations figures, the population of the world 
is now growing at the rate of just over 2% a year. That 
rate may seem small—one would certainly consider it an 
inadequate return on _ financial investment—but the 
world’s population has never before grown at such a rate 
for any extended period of time, and the consequences can 
be severe. We are all familiar with the political, industrial, 
and educational revolutions of the last 150 years; add to 
them, as an underlying element, the vital revolution— 
“vital” in the sense of vital statistics, the process of births 
and deaths. It is literally true that this is a unique situation 
in human history. 


The population of the world today is something over 
three billion. I need hardly remind you that at 2% a year 
a number doubles in about 35 years. This means that at 
the next turn of the century, when the present student 
generation will be firmly in control of American society, 
the population of the world will be about seven billion if 
the present growth rate continues. We are now adding 
to world population over 60 million people a year, or 
well over one million a week. This rate of growth can 
be put into some perspective by the following figures. It 
took all of human history up to about 1850 to get the 
population of the world up to one billion. It took only 75 
years for the second billion, and 35 years for the third. 
At the present rate it is taking only about 15 years for the 
fourth billion, and it will take only 10 years for the fifth. If 
the human race had begun at the time of Christ and since 
then had grown steadily at 2% a year, there would now 
be 20 million people for every one alive, or 100 people 
per square foot of the earth’s surface. 


Bernard Berelson is vice president of The Population Council, 
New York City. A former teacher at the University of Chicago 
and Columbia University, he directed the behavior sciences pro’ 
gram of the Ford Foundation for six years. A graduate of Whit: 
man College, he holds an M.A. from the University of Washing’ 
ton and a Ph.D. from the University of Chicago. He is author 
and co-author of numerous articles and books, including his most 
Geek Human Behavior: An Inventory of Scientific Findings 
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Something Must Be Done 


Now these are striking, even startling, perhaps wryly 
amusing figures, but they indicate, I think, that the world 
cannot sustain such a growth rate for very long, viewed 
simply in quantitative terms: over the long run — and 
not too long a run at that — either the birth rate will have 
to come down or the death rate will have to go up. 


This simple arithmetic of birth rate minus death rate 
leads us to the source of the present situation. If the 
world’s growth in population is measured by the excess 
of births over deaths — and for the present at least, 
emigration from this planet is not a factor — then we 
can be experiencing either a higher birth rate or a lower 
death rate or both. The very term “population explosion” 
suggests that an increased birth rate is the culprit, but that 
is not the fact. The current unprecedented growth rate 
is caused by a decline in the death rate — a sharp decline 
dating essentially from the end of World War II. That 
decline has come primarily in what we now call the 
developing countries, those countries of low per capita 
income (say, under $200 per capita per year), whose 
economies are typically based on subsistence agriculture. 
Partly it is due to a somewhat better diet; mainly it is 
due to the application since World War II of modern 
public health measures on a mass basis: vaccines, spraying 
of DDT, and the like. Up to the beginning of the 19th 
century, life expectancy was nowhere better than 20 to 
30 years; today in the developing countries it is 50 years 
or so and still lengthening, and, in the developed countries, 
about 70 years. 


In consequence, the rate of population growth is now 
much higher in the developing countries — much higher, 
that is, where it can least be accommodated. The third of 
the world’s population that lives in the developed countries 
— in Europe, North America, the USSR, Australia, New 
Zealand, and Japan — has a birth rate of about 21 (births 
per thousand population per year) and a death rate of 
nine, or a growth rate of 1.2%. The other two-thirds — 
Africa, Asia except Japan, Latin America — has a birth 
rate of at least 40 to 45 (or double the others) and a 
death rate of 15 to 20, or a growth rate of about 2.5%. 
Hence the burden of population growth falls where it 
can least be borne, and the politically dangerous differen- 
tials between the have and the have-not nations, and for 
the most part between the white and the non-white peoples, 
are thus sharpened by the most basic of life processes. 
It is no exaggeration to say that in the most fundamental 
terms, in the sense that large problems flow therefrom, 
there are two kinds of countries in the current world: 
those with a high standard of living and low fertility and 
those with a low standard of living and high fertility. 


What Are The Consequences? 


There is, of course, no reason to be frightened by mere 
numbers: in themselves numbers are neutral. The popula- 
tion problem is perhaps too often seen simply in terms 
of its dramatic numbers; but that is only a prelude to 
what really matters. What differences do such figures 
make? I have spoken of sources; let me now give equal 
time to consequences, 

The first two consequences usually attributed to the 
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Bernard Berelson 


population problem are those associated with density and 
with food: that we shall soon be standing on one another's 
shoulders and that we shall not be able to feed so many 
people. Neither, in my view, is likely in the visible future. 
As for density, there are health questions involved and 
certainly aesthetic considerations in the broad sense, but 
severe crowding of the world’s surface is not imminent, 
though, as we saw, it is necessarily a long-range result of 
present trends. In this regard, it is salutary, I think, for 
Americans to remind themselves that the most densely 
populated areas in the world today include not only Japan 
and Java and East Pakistan and the Netherlands, but the 
eastern seaboard of the United States, from Boston to 
Washington. 


Food is a more serious matter. Some qualified experts 
predict that we will be in obvious trouble on this score, 
but more believe that we shall be able to get by. Present 
indications are that modern improvements in technology, 
not only in agriculture but in communication and trans- 
portation, will enable us to feed the indicated increase in 
world population — not feed them well, mind you, but 
at least keep large numbers from starving to death as in 
the past. Large-scale famines, like large-scale epidemics, 
are probably now controllable. People will not get a 
healthful diet and many will go to bed hungry; here and 
there some will die of malnutrition, and major countries 
will depend upon supplies of food from abroad. If India 
imports only 5% of her food supply, that means enough 
for 25 million people every day. I think of the shipping 
and port facilities needed for that alone! But most people 


will survive, more even than did a few decades ago. This 
may sound like a sorry formulation to you, but it would 
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sound less sorry to the survivors themselves. So food itself 
is probably not the key issue. 


The Key Issue 


That key issue is broader. It has to do with the entire 
social and economic development of the poorer countries. 
Such countries, many of them recently independent and 
proudly nationalistic, are struggling to build up their 
industrial establishment, to secure the benefits of modern 
technology, to modernize their health and educational 
facilities — in short, to break through from the traditional 
agrarian subsistence society into the 20th century. At best, 
that is not an easy task: if nothing else, the inertia of 
centuries weighs against it. But it is made all the more 
difficult, perhaps prohibitively difficult, when it must 
be done with the additional burden of population growth 

For if the population is growing at the rate of 2.5% 
or 3% a year, it takes that rate of economic growth 
simply to stay even. Put another way, the rough ratio 
between capital investment and income flow in such 
countries is about 3 to 1 — that is, it takes about three 
units of investment in productive equipment to return 
one unit of per capita income. So it requires 9% of 
capital investment to produce a 3% increase in income. 
And if the population is growing at 3%, where is the 
necessary capital investment to come from? In such 
countries nearly all the output must be consumed today 
in the struggle for immediate survival. They are doing 
well if they can set aside 10% of their income for the 
factories, roads, fertilizer plants, irrigation networks, and 
machinery that will yield a better life tomorrow. That is 
where the population pressure rubs: the very effort to 
build a better life is burdened with the weight of a too 
rapidly growing population. 

Furthermore, and this is seldom appreciated as an 
important factor in the total picture, by virtue of their 
high birth rates the developing countries have large pro- 
portions of their population in the dependent years, where 
they require investment in such social services as education 
and health: where they consume but do not produce. In 
several of the developing countries upwards of 40% of 
the population is under 15 years of age. Thus they not 
only have a large overall growth rate to contend with but 
a large dependency ratio as well, and hence are disad- 
vantaged on both scores in the struggle for a higher 
standard of living. 


That higher standard of living, I must stress, is by no 
means simply material in character. A higher standard of 
living means not only more and better food, more and 
better housing, more and better of what we relatively 
affluent societies have become accustomed to call the good 
things of life, like television sets and washing machines 
and automobiles. It also means more of the really good 
things of life, like health and education and, in an effective 
sense, knowledge and freedom. The traditional self-suf- 
ficient agrarian society simply cannot provide such values. 


Lowering The Death Rate 


In the past 20 years, then, man has demonstrated his 
skill in enabling large numbers of people to survive who 
would not have survived in the past — to survive, that 
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is, in poverty, in ignorance, in sickness, often in degrada- 
tion. This is at heart what the population problem is about: 
not about numbers but about the quality of human life 
throughout the world. 


And the population situation today is a nice illustration 
of how technological change begets social change. Through- 
out most of man’s history a high birth rate was necessary 
for survival simply because the death rate was so high. 
Today a high birth rate is contra-indicated wherever 
people are reaching out for the values of modernization 
— which means most of the underdeveloped world. 
Science has cut the death rate, and social arrangements 
must accommodate to the new state of affairs. 


How? We can be sure of two directions in which the 
solution to the problem for the developing countries will 
not be found. Once death control is available, it will not 
willingly be given up; here the present situation differs 
from that of Europe in that death control in Europe came 
slowly, gradually, and in relation to a smaller birth rate 
to begin with. And similarly, emigration is no answer: 
again unlike Europe, there is no place to go for the far 
greater numbers involved, no facilities for such mass 
movements, perhaps no atmosphere for the forced migration 
that would be needed, and in any case, no time for such 
a movement to take effect. The answer, then, is that the 
birth rate must come down — must conform to the new 
situation. 


Problems with Birth Control 


Introducing death control into a traditional society is 
not easy; introducing birth control is very much harder. 
Everywhere, regardless of culture, man prefers health to 
sickness, life to death. Accordingly, only the means to 
better health need to be made available — not nearly so 
easy as it sounds in view of traditional folk beliefs, 
superstitions, occasional failures that communicate them- 
selves much more effectively than the successes, absence 
of medical resources, and all the rest. But a good deal of 
death control has been achieved in many parts of the 
world. How much more difficult it is to implement birth 
control is suggested in this eloquent comparison by my 
colleague Frank Notestein: 


“Consider what would happen if malaria were as 
welcome as children — if a majority of young couples 
felt that they really had not justified their existence until 
they had undergone four or five attacks of malaria, which, 
moreover, they thoroughly enjoyed; if their fathers, 
mothers, mothers-in-law, uncles and aunts were constantly 
urging them to become exposed to the disease as soon as 
possible; if each new onslaught were welcomed with 
approbation by the whole community; and if to avoid 
this attractive disease, each deviant couple had to spray 
its own home with DDT acquired somewhat furtively.” 


Indeed, the problem is so difficult that I could “prove” 
to you, like any social scientist in good standing, that it 
cannot be solved because of cultural, social, and psycho- 
logical barriers. Note just these few: high marriage rates 
and early marriage, so that virtually the whole range of 
the reproductive years is available for childbearing; the 
subordinate status of women, with no alternative roles 
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available to them; the desire for sons, as security for one’s 
old age; low literacy, so that informational programs are 
handicapped from the outset; absence of social support 
for family planning; lack of privacy in housing; occasional 
religious, moral, or ideological objections; the difficulty 
of perceiving a lowered infant mortality; lack of com- 
munication between husband and wife; absence cf 
appropriate organization within the society; lack of distri- 
bution facilities; economic costs; inertia, apathy, and 
peasant resistance to change. 

These are all formidable obstacles, and the effort is 
certainly among the most difficult now challenging the 
social sciences as well as the most consequential. But there 
are some favoring factors too: the pressure of subsistence 
and the hope of something better that have developed a 
positive motivation among many people in the developing 
world, even within the villages; innovations in contra’ 
ceptive technology that already have facilitated the 
implementation of family planning in traditional societies 
— a case of science coming to the aid of problems created 
by science; and the recognition by governments, informed 
by demographic and economic analyses, that something 
must be done. 


Government Programs 


As a result of this last development, there now is some- 
thing new under the sun, namely, official governmentally- 
approved and administered programs to implement family 
planning. At the moment there are such programs in five 
countries: India, Pakistan, South Korea, Tunisia, and 
Turkey (and probably mainland China as well, though we 
do not have firm information about that country). India 
was the first country to adopt a national policy of limiting 
population and, subject to lack of knowledge about main- 
land China, it is the largest country to be working on 
this problem. The present governmental budget in India 
for family planning is over $5,000,000 a year, or about 
lc per capita, but plans for the next five years call for 
substantially increased expenditures. 

A similar picture can be presented for the other large 
country with a national program, India’s neighbor Pakistan. 
The annual budget there is also just over lc per capita, 
or about 8% of the total governmental budget for health, 
but a much enlarged budget is called for in the next 
5-year plan, to begin next year. Progress is slow in both 
countries, but gradually the institutions and personnel to 
carry forward the programs are being developed. 

Both India and Pakistan, of course, have very large 
populations — the second and the fifth or sixth largest 
in the world — and it is partly their size that has held 
back the progress desired and often anticipated. The 
third Asian country to organize an official national pro- 
gram, South Korea, is much smaller — about 28-30 million 
—— and at the moment much more successful in spreading 
family planning. Here the government has given a high 
priority to family planning, both in national budget (about 
4.5 cents per capita) and in call upon other resources. 
In my own view, Korea is one of the two or three countries 
that have the best chance to demonstrate for the first time 
in human history that a deliberate effort to spread 
yoluntary contraception can bring down a national birth 
rate in a reasonably short period of time. 
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Tunisia embarked upon this effort only this year, and 
the program is just getting under way. Already, however, 
it appears that the demand for family planning is greater 
than the resources available to satisfy it, but training and 
organizational work will soon repair the balance. 


Finally, in Turkey, family planning has been given a 
prominent place in the current officially-approved plan 
for economic development, a program has been laid out, 
a Director of Family Planning appointed, a budget 
accepted, a fertility survey completed, a private family 
planning association formed — and intensive action awaits 
only the repeal of an anti-contraception law dating from 
the difficult days that faced Turkey after World War I. 
Once that law is off the books, perhaps this fall, the 
favorable factors are such that here too one might expect 
a highly successful effort in a relatively short time. 


Unofficial Support 


Those countries have official policies, but there are a 
number of others that are implementing family planning 
with governmental support in funds and facilities but 
without an official declaration. Most notable in this 
category, perhaps, is Taiwan, another leading contender 
for the historical distinction of success in voluntary 
population control. 


In several other countries limited projects are now 
going forward under some form of governmental auspices 
— in Ceylon, where the Swedish government is providing 
technical assistance; or in Thailand, where the first action 
program will get under way this fall; or in Egypt, where 
a small number of clinics are offering family planning 
services with governmental support. And it is a sign of 
the times that when, two years ago, the United Nations 
debated the propriety of providing technical assistance on 
population control, it was the developing countries of 
Asia and the Arab world that voted Aye and the 
industrialized countries in Catholic Europe, all of which 
have low birth rates, that voted No. In other words, those 
who had already worked through their own demographic 
transition, thanks to historical favorability, now voted to 
deny help to the disadvantaged nations seeking it. 


What Has Been Accomplished 


It is noteworthy that the norm of the small family and 
the practice of family limitation have already been 
established across a wide range of societies: across religious 
affiliations, as in Catholic southern Europe and Protestant 
northern Europe; across political ideologies, as with the 
United States and the Soviet bloc; across industrial and 
agricultural economies, rich and poor nations, better- 
educated and poorer-educated societies, as within Europe; 
across the West and the East, as with Japan; and perhaps 
just beginning, across the tropical countries as well as the 
temperate ones. A number of so-called fertility surveys 
dealing with knowledge about family planning, attitudes 
toward it, and current practice have been carried out in 
recent years, so that we now have a good start toward 
more or less similar data from as many as thirty countries 
throughout the world. To my best knowledge, this is the 
most substantial set of comparative social data ever collected 


Letters to the Editor 


“Give me the liberty to know, to utter, and to argue freely.” 


The Boarding House 


TO THE EDITOR: 

On page 26 of the last Alumni Maga- 
zine is a snapshot sent in by Mrs. Paul 
Brainard. I am happy to tell you about it. 
The group is on the front porch of 106 
West Lorain Street. It was popularly called 
the West House, because it was the resi- 
dence of Fanny and Mary West. I think 
the date is 1904-05. The men standing in 
the back row are, left to right: Joe Collins 
(not a student), Myers — (?), Paul Brain- 
ard and E. L. Wertheim (my husband) 
with the derby hat. I have forgotten the 
far left man, but next to him on the railing 
is a man by the name of Kurtz. I believe 
he went into the ministry. He was a Men- 
nonite. Next to Kurtz is Jean Hay, from 
Pittsburgh; Mayme Quigley, a friend of 
Collins; Mary Allen High, a fine singer 
who lives in Missoula, Montana; Lover 
Clarke, last heard from in Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia; then yours truly. I cannot identify 
the girl next to me, nor the young man 
with his hand on his pocket. Below me, 
to the left, is Alice Blackmore Allen from 
Toledo; then one of my roommates who 
passed away several years ago, Nell Eric- 
son, a cousin of Mike Hoffman. Next to 
Nell, a girl called Essie and next to her 
Bertha someone (deceased). Front row, left 
to right: Dorothy Lee Fowle from Stanton, 


Michigan; Jess McNabb Sanborn, my 
roommate; next, a girl in the Conservatory 
who lived in Monroeville, Ohio; then a 
blonde from Hudson, Ohio; Ollie Rich- 
mond from Bloomington, Ill.; and Edwin 
Michael Hoffman from Last Resort, Black 
Mountain, N. C. He married Mollie Lind- 
say, who was a sister of Jean Lindsay, 
Conservatory ‘08. 

I also have this snapshot and a _ postal 
card from Paul Brainard. We should be so 
glad to hear from any of the old crowd. 

GENEVIEVE Topp WERTHEIM, ‘08 
Douglaston, New York 


LOLs EDITORS 

May I refer you to the second from the 
left young lady in the second row from the 
bottom up. She is facing you, white shirt 
waist, hair in a circle around and above 
her forehead. This young lady was Helen 
Louise Myers, 08, from Wauwatosa, Wis. 
In June 1910 she was married to the writer, 
James D. Ellis. We had two daughters, 
Dorothy Jane, °34 (Mrs. Robert Kraus of 
San Carlos, Calif.) and Mary Virginia, °37 
(Mrs. Frank *36 Melcher of Atlanta, Ga.) 
Helen Louise Myers Ellis was killed in 
Chicago in April of 1919 when she was 
run over by a horse and wagon at State 
and Randolph Streets. She was buried in 
the Myers home plot in Wauwatosa, Wis., 
alongside of our first child who died at 11 


JoHN MILTON 


months of age. . . . I shall be most grate- 
ful to learn the results of your search... . 

James D. EL.is 
Chicago, Illinois 


TO THE EDITOR: 

I have tried to identify the two students 
as indicated in the enclosed picture. [Ed- 
ward Wertheim, °07, and Edwin Hoffman, 
‘07.] I may be wrong, at any rate these two 
boys (?) are still living according to my 
book of graduates and students of Oberlin 
College. I don’t recognize the Boarding 
House. 

I'm pleased to learn that the faculty 
cancelled the Saturday Night Calling Hours. 

R. G. Rupp, °07 


Hammond, Indiana 


TO THE EDITOR: 

On page 26 of the October Alumni 
Magazine is a picture which I think must 
be 1907-1908, but I can’t identify the 
house. 

I have marked those people of whom I 
am sure. I’m not quite sure about Bertha 
Parker as not all of her face shows. I 
think the house is on West College — not 
there now, but am not sure. Hope this 
helps. 

Ora-Bess MEREDITH SEEBERGER, ‘11 
Santa Barbara, California 


[Names indicated on picture are: Paul 


The World’s Second Problem 


across such a range of societies, and a few of the pilot 
projects in family planning are among the most elaborate 
and extensive social experiments ever carried out in the 
natural setting. 

So throughout the world, on every continent and 
involving every race and every religion, the problems 
presented by population pressures are increasingly being 
recognized. Slowly, often tentatively, sometimes reluctantly, 
but still surely, impelled by the pressures and encouraged 
by the favorable response of the people themselves, countries 
are moving from the problem toward a program. It is 
not too much to say, I think, that we now stand at a kind 
of historical watershed: the 15 years that began about 
five years ago may very well witness a slowing of the 
population growth rate in many developing countries, and 
thus testify once more to man’s ability, through rational 
effort, to solve his own largest problems. And _ the 
consequences for mankind will be great indeed — in 
international amity, in national development, in the 
welfare of individual families, in standard of living, in 
educational opportunity, in freedom. 


The Role of Education 


It remains for me to associate this development with 
this occasion. We are meeting today in one of America’s 


§ 


Continued from page 7 


great liberal arts colleges, in a house of knowledge. You 
are privileged to reside in that house for these few years, 
but if the college is doing its job well and, more 
importantly, if you are doing yours, you will reside in 
the house of knowledge for the rest of your life. It is 
important, therefore, for you to appreciate the critical 
role that knowledge has played and is playing in the 
whole story of population in these crucial decades. You 
will have noted that from time to time in these brief 
remarks I have referred to the contributions of scholars 
in medicine, public health, biology, demography, and the 
social sciences. Medical science helped to create the 
problem, and now to alleviate it through an improved 
technology; demographic studies have accurately measured 
the present trends; economic analyses have revealed the 
consequences as well as the costs; and the application of 
social research is helping to establish the great innovations 


needed. 


Indeed, this entire field shows the role of knowledge 
in redefining or narrowing or making obsolete doctrinal 
controversies with political and religious bases. As someone 
has said: “The opportunities to improve society by direct 
action are few and accessible to many, but the oppor: 
tunities for improving society by increased knowledge are 
many and accessible to few.” ASRS 
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identifications made by readers. 


McCollom (?), Wertheim, Mabel Lesher, 
Bertha Parker, Margaret Goss or Gaus, and 
Gertrude Finney Williams. } 


LOR eee DICOR: 

No doubt you have received information 
as to the group picture on page 26 of the 
October 1964 issue before this confirma- 
tion reaches you. I enclose a similar picture 
of the “Occident,” operated by the Miss 
Wests, at 106 W. Lorain St., where I 
served as Chaplain in 1909-10. I am using 
the newel post in my 1910 decrepitude. 

Since we are interested in the ‘50th 
wedding anniversaries of others (a la Gus 
Jewett Street) may we report ours of June 
23, 1964, celebrated in Iowa City with our 
daughter Lois Baker Muehl, °41. In this 
modern age you are not supposed to stay 
married to the same spouse for that length 
of time, but we're old fashioned enough to 
like it that way. I am having one of my 
track medals reinscribed for Mary Hull 
Baker, “10. It will cite her as a gold medal 
winner “For Patient Endurance.” 

Greetings and we'll see you next June. 

ARTHUR F. BAKER, ‘11 
Fort Myers, Florida 


TO THE EDITOR: 

Upon my return from work one night, 
my mother greeted me with a question 
about whether I could recognize anyone in 
the picture on page 26 of the October 
Alumni Magazine. She is one of the young 
co-eds, and I recognized her even though 
she celebrated her 79th birthday on October 
24, 1964. Mother is the young woman at 
the far left, in the second row from the 
bottom. 

She was studying in the Conservatory at 
that time, but did not complete her educa- 
Her name was Winifred Helen 
hore was in Wauseon, 


tion there. 


Dimke, and her 
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The Boarding House (1904-6) sent in by Mrs. Paul Brainard from 
Payette, Idaho, and printed in the October issue. 


é 


See letters, for 


Ohio. As nearly as she can recall, this 
picture was taken in the spring of 1904. 
This was Mrs. Tucker’s Boarding House 
located on Professor St., north of the inter- 
section of the street on which the Library 
now stands. Some of the other students 
are Mr. Merrill Gray, Mr. Bixby, and Mr. 
Hope. Another young man with a Greek 
name which, when translated, means life, 
was an inseparable friend of Mr. Hope. 
Many jokes were made about, “Where there 
is Life there is Hope.” Anna Jenson is one 
of the girls. Her home was in Grayling, 
Michigan. 

Mary E. Bake, °30 
Washington, D. C. 


TO THE EDITOR: 

Enclosed is the marked clipping of ‘The 
Boarding House.” We think we recognize 
three of the group. 

As for us, Harley L. Lutz, °07, and 
Rachel Young Lutz, °06, we have spent our 
summers as usual at Monterey, Mass., on 
Lake Garfield where for thirty-five years a 
group of Oberlin friends have had their 


The Occident. 


summer homes. The colony was started by 
Robert and Mabel Millikan Brown, ’01, Earl 
and Katherine Adams, °01, and °03. They 
were joined later by Arthur and Glenna 
Hostetter Clark, °03, May Tenny, Ben and 
Cora Taylor Allen, ‘06, Grace Millikan 
Behr, °95, and ourselves. 

Professor and Mrs. Howard Robinson of 
Oberlin have recently purchased a cottage 
at Monterey, very near us, and are wel- 
come neighbors. Also Professor and Mrs. 
Herbert May are members of this summer 
group. For winters we go to Tucson, Ari- 
zona, 

RACHEL YouNG LuTz, ‘06 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Saturday Night Calling Hours 


TO THE EDITOR: 

I would like to commend the action of 
the Oberlin faculty in terminating the so- 
called Saturday Night Calling Hours ex- 
periment, as reported in the October 1964 
issue of the Alumni Magazine. 

The experiment may have been worth a 
try but it seems unrealistic to expect stu- 
dents, either as individuals or as a group, 
to effectively police such an arrangement. 

Oberlin has nothing to gain by relaxing 
its traditional restrictions in such a way 
that contributes to the further lowering of 
moral standards. As a highly-respected in- 
stitution of learning, it has much to lose 
by giving in to the demands of quite vocal 
students who call for almost unbridled free- 
dom but who are unable to accept the re- 
sponsibilities that go with it. It is un- 
doubtedly true that Oberlin students have 
less freedom of action than they did in 
high school. But the comparison is not a 
valid basis for relaxing institutional restric- 
tions that affect personal conduct. 

Those who seek an education at Oberlin 
should accept what it offers. Those who 
do not like, or can not abide by, its rules 
and live up to the reasonable standards of 
personal conduct and morality it expects, 
can find the freedom they prefer in many 
other schools. 

As an alumnus, I hope Oberlin will con- 
tinue to maintain its high standards in all 
respects, to expect its students to live up to 
them, and to refuse to condone student 
behavior that can only detract from the 
stature of the institution they seek to 
identify themselves with. 

ELLsworTtH H. Morsg, Jr., °35 
Alexandria, Virginia 


TOSTLHME EDITOR: 

It is dispiriting to learn that the faculty 
and administration of Oberlin have taken 
another retrograde step in social regulation 
by depriving the students of Saturday 
Night Calling Hours. One can understand 
the plight of a hapless administration beset 
by conflicting pressures from __ students, 
parents, alumni, donors, and fac- 
ulty, but one can sympathize with it only 
of decision available it 


trustees 
if within the area 
moves toward enlightenment. 
That students did not voluntarily sup- 
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HE OBERLIN CAMPUS has had its own radio station 
since November 1950, when the first broadcast of 
KOCN was heard. Located in buildings which have since 
been torn down to make room for the Oberlin Inn, 
KOCN was the early forerunner of WOBC, AM and 
FM, the modern radio station now located in Wilder Hall. 
Visitors to the “new” WOBC have remarked that 
even some commercial stations would be proud to have 


The WOBC 


By Freperick D. LEUTNER, '65 
Photographs by A. E. PRINCEHORN 


the facilities located in the studio-office complex on the 
third floor of Wilder Hall. The area, formerly occupied 
by dormitory rooms, was remodeled along with the rest 
of Wilder Hall, with funds from the College and the 
Student Union Fund of student donations. Designs were 
drawn up by WOBC staff members in consultation with 
members of the business office and buildings and 


grounds department of the College. Ideas were used 


WOBC’s main office area is always a busy place. Fred Leutner, Jeft, discusses plans for the station’s printed program guide with Program 
Director Ted Tarkow. In the background, News Director Paul Arons chats with Francis Drake, °66, from Norwalk, Conn., standing. 
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Story 


which had been gleaned from the best features of many 
Cleveland radio stations. At several points, improvements 
were made during the period of construction as tests were 
made on the technical properties of the studios. When 
completed last January, the studios were found to have 
excellent sound transmission characteristics, and work 
began immediately on installing the equipment in the 
control rooms. After a remarkably short period of ten 
days, the station was in full operation, ready to serve 
campus listeners from its brand-new home. 


WOBC is not a “standard broadcast station” as most 
of us understand the term. Its AM signal is not trans- 
mitted freely throughout the area. It is, rather, a “‘closed- 
circuit carrier current” system which utilizes special 
coaxial lines running from the studios themselves. These 
lines carry a special low-level radio frequency signal from 
a central transmitter to each of several dormitories on the 
campus. At each dorm WOBC has installed special 
electronic coupling circuits which have the effect of making 
all the regular 110-volt power lines within the dorm act as 
low-level radiating antennas. Any AM radio, transistor 
or regular, is thus able to pick up WOBC-AM on the 
regular AM dial at 590 kc, provided it is in or fairly close 
to a wired dormitory. 


WOBC-FM, on the other hand, operates in a different 
fashion. It broadcasts its signal by means of a regular 
antenna located on the top of Wilder Hall. Two things, 
however, distinguish it from other FM stations. First, its 
relatively low power (10 watts) makes for a coverage 
area within a radius of only 15 miles. Second, its “non- 
commercial educational” FCC license stipulates that no 
commercial messages or program sponsorships be accepted 
by the station. A great variety of programming is 
permitted, however, and programs are by no means entirely 
“educational.” 

WOEC is one of the popular extracurricular activities 
at Oberlin. The staff is always quite large; this year it 
numbers nearly 100 students. Each student donates one to 
three hours of his time each week to announcing, reporting 
news, programming music, or working on the technical 


Frederick Dean Leutner, 65, from Cleveland Heights, Ohio, a 
major in physics, is station director of WOBC. An aunt, Ruth 
Leutner Gantz, and uncle, George M. Gantz, were both graduates 
of the Class of 1937. 
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Station Director Frederick Leutner, "65, putting a tape on one 
of the Station’s tape recorders in the control room. 


statf. Those who have never had any formal radio 
experience are given on-the-spot training. Professional 
radio announcers from Cleveland, such as Tom Armstrong, 
WGAR;; Program Director Bob Conrad, WCLV; and 
News Director George Engle, WGAR, donate their serv- 
ices from time to time in these training sessions. 


The radio station is supported almost entirely by funds 
from the student activity fee, administered by Student 
Council. All station equipment is purchased or built from 
this budgetary grant, and such station services as the 
national teletype wire and remote broadcast lines are 
paid for from this yearly budget. WOBC also publishes 
a weekly program guide which is distributed free of 
charge to Oberlin listeners. 

Programs range from popular music to classical music, 
from news and commentary to humor and satire. Each 
announcer is responsible for his own program under the 
direction of a classical or popular music director. News 
announcers edit and prepare their own newscasts and 
make their own remote interviews, using portable equip- 
ment. Each day’s programming is marked by a variety of 
program types. About 45% of the programming is clas- 
sical music, about 40% popular music. The. rest 18 
informational or educational. 

Several new programs, started in the last two years, 
are of special interest. “Oberlin Digest” is now a daily 
source of news to Oberlin students. With 30 minutes of 
air time at 10:00 each evening, News Director Paul 


l] 
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Chief Engineer William Person, “65, Pocatello, Idaho, supervises 
repair work on Station’s closed-circuit AM _ transmitter which 
“pipes” sound to certain college dormitories; Chris Richards, °67, 
Elyria, Ohio, center, and Neil Sargent, °67, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


News Director Paul Arons, 67, Pittsburgh, Pa., checks latest 
news stories from United Press International teletype machine, 
Oberlin’s only such source of world and national news. 


Ted Tarkow, 66, Madison, Wis., cues a record for one of WOBC’s 
classical music programs. Classical music makes up 45% of station's 
programming; 20% is news, public affairs, and educational. 


iy, 
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Arons and his staff cover all items of interest on the 
campus from the point of view of the students. Several 
times each week, forums are set up to discuss some topic 
of importance to the campus or community. During the 
opera season, WOBC carries the Metropolitan Opera 
Saturday afternoon broadcasts live and direct from New 
York City, made possible through the courtesy of the 
Texaco Company, sponsors of the nationwide network. 
All out-of-town football and basketball games are broad- 
cast over special leased telephone lines hooked up to each 
field house and stadium on the Club’s schedules. An- 
nouncers report “every play of every game.” 

The technical department of the station offers an 
excellent opportunity for students who are technically 
inclined to obtain some practical experience. Here again, 
on-the-job training is stressed, and after one or two years 
of tutelage, a “green” engineer can become a real expert 
in audio electronics. Since all equipment whenever possible, 
is designed and built by staff members, practical applica- 
tions of theory learned in class can be made and tested. 
The current master control room is a marvel of complex 
switching and wiring, and no doubt will be rebuilt over 
the years to include the new ideas of succeeding engineer- 
ing generations. 

WOBC is a valuable extracurricular activity because 
experience gained there can be useful in any further 
broadcasting work a student may be interested in. It is a 
perfect place for an announcer to develop techniques and 
style, for an engineer to learn the basics of broadcast 
engineering, or for a news reporter to gain confidence and 
experience. No figures are available on the number or 
percentage of station staff members who have gone or 
intend to go into some phase of broadcasting, but the 
training and experience is there for any who wish it. 
Unlike many schools, Oberlin does not offer a radio or 
television major, and WOBC has no curricular cen’ 
nections. But in terms of vocational value, a few years at 
WOBC are almost as worthwhile as formal schooling 
in broadcasting techniques. 

Station members are very happy with their new Wilder 
Hall home and with the enthusiasm for WOBC that is 
spreading through the campus. 

In recent months the station expanded its activities to 
provide such services as a continuous on-the-spot broad- 
cast from the floor of the 1964 Republican Mock Con- 
vention, complete with floor reporters and __ political 
analysts; a special live broadcast of the Martin Luther 
King campus assembly address to accommodate the hun- 
dreds of people who were unable to crowd into Finney 
Chapel where King was speaking, and a special Election 
Night broadcast for students, featuring coverage of local 
elections not available from area stations and up-to-the: 
second vote tallies from the teletype wire, which were 
displayed for all to see in the Wilder Main Lounge. 

As is true of all campus organizations, WOBC is 
plagued by a constantly changing staff membership. 
Every four years a completely new staff rewrites policies 
which were thought unchangeable one student generation 
earlier. These changes, however, are usually for the better, 
and the current staff is quite proud of its accomplish: 
ments in building WOBC into a reliable and respected 
campus servant. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Continued from page 9 


port the whole set of rules should direct 
attention to the rules as well as to the 
students. It should astonish no one if 
they did not rush to tattle on infractions of 
a ludicrous “open door” rule. The legiti- 
mate desire for privacy is a desire for 
privacy. 

At Harvard College men may entertain 
women in their rooms in private for thirty- 
six hours each week. As a Resident Tutor 
in the largest of the Harvard Houses I can 
attest personally to the worth and work- 
ability of this policy. There is no move to 
curtail these hours and only a lackadaisical 
one to extend them. Must one accept the 
proposition that Oberlin students are less 
mature than Harvard students? Is Oberlin 
in any sense a leader in co-education to- 
day? When students are treated as chil- 
dren it is not a surprise if they respond 
childishly. 

Davip J. THOMAS, *56 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


TO THE EDITOR: 

Our congratulations to the faculty for its 
staunch decision to revoke Saturday eve- 
ning calling hours. With such guiding 
lights as Oberlin College, Inez Robb, and 
Barry Goldwater looking out for the morals 
of America, who can say that our youth 
will not build a better world? 

MICHAEL MARGOLIs, “61 
JEFFRY PIKER, °62 
Tim Newcomes, °63 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Deeply Aware 


TO THE EDITOR: 

Since I am widowed I have moved to 
California to live near my family in the 
Bay area. My son, Lee, is a nuclear phys- 
icist and my daughter, Laura, is a teacher 
on the Peninsula. 

My favorite reading list includes the 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine. I have received 
the latest news of our College through Dr. 
Carr's speech at the alumni meeting in 
Menlo Park, in October. I am deeply 
aware of the continuous national and inter- 
national contributions of Oberlinians. 

Frora Day Roserts, °21 
San Carlos, California 


The Historic Elm 


TO THE EDITOR: 

At the corner of Main and College 
Streets, in Oberlin, stands a dying tree. 
Witness to the fact that it is not just any 
tree is the fact of its being encircled by an 
iron fence upon which is inscribed: 

HISTORIC ELM 
NEAR THIS TREE 
THE LOGS 
WERE LAID FOR THE 
FIRST DWELLING IN 
OBERLIN 
APRIL 16th 1833 
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Most of its branches have now been cut 
away, and the few remaining ones are 
wilting rapidly. 

This tree has seen every generation of 
Oberlin students come and go. 

May I make a suggestion? Let us save 
a 15-foot section of its giant trunk by en- 
casing it in a tight fitting coat of bronze. 
Then, as the trunk itself turns to dust a 
fine replica would remain to remind all who 
pass by of the hardy band of pioneers who 
founded this great College. 

A small contribution is enclosed. 


SUMNER HaAywarbD, °38 
Beloit, Wisconsin 


Two Dedications 


LOMLEME eS EDITOR: 


What a wonderful time you all had at 
the Conservatory Dedication! I was attend- 
ing a similar program in Greece during 
October. . While there I had a very 
pleasant, informal chat with Princess Alice, 
mother of Prince Philip, whom I had not 
seen since we cooperated in relief work 
during the war months in Athens in 
1940-41. 

I watch the situation in our College 
with great interest. Too many of our 
present-day young people do not under- 
stand that liberty involves guidance by 
laws or regulations; that without such laws 
“liberty” becomes license and anarchy... . 


RUTH PARMELEE, ‘07 
Auburndale, Massachusetts 


A Second Look? 


TORD EH Bee DITOR: 


After a glance at the magnanimous pro- 
file of Mr. Robert Fountain on the cover 
of the March Alumni Magazine, this Con- 
servatory graduate recalls many enjoyable 
memories as a member of Musical Union 
during 1953-56. 


Through singing in the performances of 
the Mozart Requiem, Bach B minor Mass, 
Honegger King David under the truly in- 
spiring guidance of Mr. Fountain, I have 
concluded that this experience was worth 
several times the value of one badly taught 
music history course. I have attended several 
top music schools since Oberlin and have 
mixed feelings on the subject that should be 
as important as music theory—music history. 
I have had to memorize 40 Haydn themes 
for a graduate test and 40 Beethoven themes 
for the next test. One feels like a robot 
armed with flash cards of meaningless 
melodies that he can hum one day and 
conveniently forget the next. 

I would like to see Music History pro- 
fessors take a second look at their methods 
of instruction. Do they want a student to 
be able to spring out of his seat during a 
concert and exclaim ecstatically, ‘““That is 
the B theme of the first movement of 
Haydn’s Symphony No. 99?” 


It has previously been stated by noted 
concert artists that today’s music student is 
very proficient in the playing of scales, 
arpeggios, and concertos, but lacks any 
ability to discuss intelligently the historical 
background of the outstanding periods of 
music literature. 


I would like to see the student become 
more acquainted with the actual scores and 
write papers based on his own research 
instead of waiting until graduate school for 
this opportunity. One successful method is 
the lecture-recital given in front of the 
class where a student takes one major work 
in his field and lectures from brief notes, 
illustrating his points through the actual 
playing of the piece. 

JupiItH GIRTON PHILLIPs, °56 
San Francisco, California 


In Agreement 


TO LHE EDITOR: 


I want to express my complete agreement 
with the editorial by Mr. Leutzinger in the 
October Alumni Magazine. 


The Olympic Games are intended to 
foster international good will and to pro- 
vide the spectacle of individual attainment. 
We are spoiling all this when we view 
them in the context of the cold war and 
the race to the moon. 

I hope other periodicals will give this 
editorial wide coverage. 


CHARLES W. JACKSON, °54 
Levittown, Pennsylvania. 


RETURN To OBERLIN 


Spring Homecoming 


sponsored by 
The Alumni Association 
features 
The Gilbert & Sullivan Players 
in 
Iolanthe 
SATURDAY, MARCH 20, 1965 
° 
Campus Tours 
Reception 
Special Dinner 
e 
Tickets and room reservations 
arranged through 


The Alumni Association 
Wilder Hall 


BA ER ie IS! 


Dean and Mrs. William Hellmuth greet Roger Koehlinger, *50. Nancy Kohn, °65, Baltimore, Md., Conference Chairman, filling in the 
seating chart for the dinner at South Hall. Watching, Katherine Moore, 
‘67, Oberlin, Conference Secretary. 


Ron Bloom, °65, Beirut, Lebanon, one of the Session on Careers in Education in the Games Room on the third floor, Wilder Hall. 
hosts, and Roger Koehlinger, °50, consultant. 
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Louise Toby, °65 


CAREER CONFERENCE 1964 


By Louise E. Tosy, *65 


Photographs by A. E. PRINCEHORN 


@)e “ARCADIA ON THE PLUM” opened its gates on 
December 11-12 to welcome some 37 consultants 
from a wide variety of vocational fields, who came to the 
campus for the 1964 Joint Career Conference. It was a 
good opportunity for us to fire questions at our visitors, 
many of whom were alumni of the College, as we turned 
our minds to what we would be doing after our College 
days were over. Those of us still in search of a career, 
and those of us who had already decided upon a future 
area of work were glad of the chance to talk things over 
with the professionals. These experts quite literally came 
to the students, and they came with first-hand informa- 
tion that was ours for the asking. 


Many students considered the evening seminars to be the 
highlight of the Conference. Headed by individual con- 
sultants, each of these discussion groups was geared toward 
a specific profession or career. When a consultant was 
willing to share professional secrets and a little of his 
philosophy, enthusiasm mounted, and the seminar became 
an exciting and extended bull session. Private interviews 
the following morning afforded the opportunity to ask 
even more questions. One consultant said afterwards, with 
good humor, that he had run the gamut from students 
hunting jobs to students airing personal problems. Per- 
haps our desire to “talk it over” was, in some instances, 
misdirected. But, for the most part, we found ourselves 
reaping worth-while benefits in the shape of sound advice 
concerning future vocations. 


This year’s Conference was still a fledgling in terms of 
maturity, since it marked only the third attempt to com- 
bine the former men’s and women’s biennial gatherings. 
The Conference tradition began in 1936 with a spark of 
feminine inventiveness and a program piloted by the Dean 


Louise Toby, °65, from San Mateo, Calif., is an English major. 
She is looking forward to a career in journalism or publishing. 
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of Women’s office. The men, under the direction of the 
Bureau of Appointments, took over in the following year, 
and a system of alternation ensued, which was interrupted 
by the war, and then later resumed. The sexes held 
separate conferences until 1961, when a reformation oc- 
curred (somewhat analogous to the Oberlin reformation 
of 1833), at which time the Career Conference turned 
co-ed. However, the dramatic aspect of the change was 
lessened by the fact that previous conferences, as far back 
as 1956, had invited to the campus consultants from both 
sexes. This invasion of career-minded women into a man’s 
world resulted at last in a Joint Conference, which has 
allowed men and women to investigate a wider variety of 
fields together than they could, formerly, in separate 
conferences. 


The third trial run of the Joint Conference appears to 
have been successful, despite warnings that a combined 
program would eventually become unwieldy through an 
increase in size. This year, for the first time, the Confer- 
ence was able to utilize a renovated Wilder Hall, which 
provided space enough for all round-table discussions, 
evening seminars, and private interviews, and which gave 
the Conference a geographical cohesiveness that it had 
formerly lacked. The Conference also took advantage of 
the large dining area in the new women’s dormitory, South 
Hall, where, at an evening banquet, consultants, faculty 
guests, and students discussed their related interests in- 
formally. 


Those of us who gained so much from the Conference 
are inclined to urge a continuation of the program. A 
Career Conference, we found, can answer a multitude of 
questions, clarify a few ideas, and occasionally help to 
make the future seem a little less tentative. It cannot 
choose careers for people, but it sometimes manages to 
round out the image of a career to the satisfaction of the 
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Keynote Speaker Robert C. Weaver, administrator of U. S. Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency, with Meredeth Turshen Usui, *59 


Law session. Left to right: Consultant James Hormel, Robert 
Weinberger, °66, moderator, J. Robert Jenson, *39, and Paul 
Brinson, °53. 


A session on Human Welfare. Left to right: Dean Inabel Lindsay, 
Robert Finkle, °43, Thomas Mayer, °59, Austin M. DesLauriers. 
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Attentive listeners at discussion on Academic Mathematics. 


At the Careers in Education session, left to right: Consultant 
Joseph Young, Alan Houseman, °65, moderator, Robert France, 
43, Mary Jo Clark, °49. 


Edward Jacobson, °66, Shawnee Mission, Kan., one of the modera- 
tors, with David Kreger, °52, and William Ridpath, °50. 
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Alumni Consultants 


Business 

RoBeRT B. FINKLE, °43, Manager, 
Organizational Planning Staff, 
Standard Oil of Ohio, Cleveland. 

Davip C. Krecer, 52, Deputy Director, 
Highland Park General Hospital, 
Highland Park, Mich. 

WILLIAM L. RippaTtH, °*50, Regional 
Personnel Manager, Atlantic Refining 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Chemistry 
RICHARD F, FIRESTONE, *50, Associate 
Professor of Chemistry, 
Ohio State University, Columbus. 
RoGeR C. MILLIKAN, °53, Physical 
Chemist, General Electric Research 
Laboratory, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Economics 
Rocer L. KoOEHLINGER, °50, Assistant 


Department Head, Estimating Dept., 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Education 


RoBERT R. FRANCE, °43, Associate 
Provost, University of Rochester, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Mary Jo Crark, °49, Director of 
Placement, Dean of Sophomores, 


Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. 


Government 


Mrs. MEREDETH TURSHEN UsuI, °59, 
Research Assistant, United Nations 
Children’s Fund, New York City. 


Journalism 


BRADFORD H. WILLIAMS, 751, Co-editor- 
Publisher, Oberlin News-Tribune; 
President, Oberlin Printing Company. 


Law 
PAUL J. BRINSON, °53, Attorney-at-Law, 
Brinson & Brinson, Kenmore, N. Y. 
J. RoBerT JENSON, °39, Attorney-at-Law, 
Jenson & Seeley, Avon Lake, Ohio; 
Judge, Avon Lake Municipal Court. 


Mathematics 
RoBert W. MacDowELt, °48, 
Associate Professor of Mathematics, 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, O. 


Medicine 


JoHN H. Warner, 731, Associate 
Director, College Health Service, 
Oberlin College. 


Psychology 
CELESTE F. McCoLLouGH, °47, 
Associate Professor of Psychology, 
Oberlin College. 


Socwlogy 


THOMAS F. Mayer, °59, 
Instructor, Sociology Department, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
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A session on Journalism. Left to right: Brad Williams, °52, Michael Webster, Louise 
Rosenkrantz, °66, moderator, Myrl Ricking, John Tebbel. 


Consultant John W. Tebbel, left, and 


Physics Professor Carl Howe, left, and 
Professor Ralph H. Singleton, °23. 


Consultant Clarence Zener. 


Se 
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Nancy Kohn, °65, conference chairman, with Dorothy M. Smith, °29, faculty advisor, 


center, and Char Voorhis, “65, Kent, Ohio, assistant chairman and treasure 
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Dean Griswold, left, with University Orator, Mr. A. N. Bryan Brown, a Fellow of 
Worcester College, Oxford, outside the Bodleian Library. 


Gyo 17, 1964, ERwWIN N. GriswoLp, °25, Dean 
of the Harvard Law School, and a Trustee of the 
College, was the honored guest of the University of Oxford. 
The occasion was the opening of the Bodleian Law Library 
and Faculty Building at the University. At a noon meet- 
ing in the new Sheldonian Theatre, with the Chancellor 
of the University presiding, Dean Griswold was presented 
with the honorary degree of Doctor of Civil Law by the 
Public Orator of the University. Then, at three o'clock, 
Dean Griswold opened the Law Library and delivered an 
address entitled “The Community of Legal Scholarship.” 


Presentation by the Public Orator, Mr. A. N. Bryan 
Brown, a Fellow of Worcester College, was as follows: 


“The Law has incurred suspicion of hampering by 
technicalities a man’s enjoyment of his obvious rights; but 
our guest, most expert in law, has proved a sturdy cham- 
pion of freedom and equity. He studied at Oberlin Col- 
lege, of which he has shown himself a loyal son. He took 
advanced degrees at Harvard, and, after a brief period in 
a private law office and in the offices of the Solicitor- 
General and the Attorney-General, he returned to Har- 
vard to become Professor of Law, and later Dean of the 
Law School, which for nearly twenty years he has ruled, 
firmly but flexibly, well-skill’d to watch the wind and 
slack the sheet. At the same time he has built up the 
Harvard Law Library, now the greatest in the world; so it 
is not surprising that he should have been invited to open 
our new Law Library, to which he has given so influential 
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a backing. He has also taken great interest in legal educa- 
tion in the British Commonwealth, while in his own coun’ 
try he plays a leading part in defence of justice, striving 
with all his might and courage to prevent any citizen being 
deprived of his civil rights. His genius may be gauged 
partly from the books he has already written with such 
skill, partly from the Hamlyn Lectures to be delivered in 
London this month; in these his subject will be Law and 
Lawyers in the United States, and it is sure to be treated 
in his usual clear and direct style. Finally, I may be 
allowed to mention that the charming hospitality which 
Mrs. Griswold and her husband lavish on their visitors, of 
whom several have come from Oxford, is matched by the 
affectionate support which they afford to each other. But 
it is time to present to you Erwin Nathaniel Griswold for 
admission to the honorary degree of Doctor of Civil Law.” 


The Chancellor then addressed Dean Griswold: 


“Learned Professor of Jurisprudence, whose outstanding 
labours for law and justice have done so much to promote 
each, with my authority and that of the University as a 
whole, I admit you to the degree of Doctor of Civil Law 
honoris causa.” 

The four Hamlyn lectures Dean Griswold delivered at 
Gray's Inn in London on October 21, 22, 28 and 29 had 
as their overall title: “Law and Lawyers in the United 
States — The Common Law Under Stress.” The indi- 
vidual lectures dealt with “The Legal Profession in the 
United States,” “Legal Education in the United States,” 
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“Legal Questions in a Federal System,” and “The Problem 
of Civil Rights — Its Legal Aspects.” The lectures were 
published in England by Stevens and Sons of London, and 
in the United States by the Harvard University Press. 


At the close of his address on “The Community of 
Legal Scholarship,” Dean Griswold said: 


“I suggest that (in 1964) an enlargement of the Voca- 
tion of the Law Professor has come upon us, and that we 
are now called on to play our roles in the larger community 
of legal scholarship. . . . Students come to us from all parts 
of the world, and return to their own countries carrying 
with them such help and understanding as we have been 
able to give them. With the speed of transportation and 
ease of communication, more and more law teachers are 
being called upon for help in far-off places. You in the 
United Kingdom: have long been familiar with this task 
through the Colonial service, and the Indian Civil Service. 
It is relatively new for us in the United States. 


“This means that law teachers, collectively, and law 
libraries, will have to accept a larger field, and expand 
their outlook to include an understanding of the legal 
systems and of the legal problems of the world. More than 
ever, our minds must reach out to make contact with 
scholars and lawyers in all parts of the world. No longer 
is it sufficient for a law library to have a good collection 
of materials on the common law, together with an assort- 
ment of works on classical and modern civil law. We need 
to know now about Japanese law, Chinese law, Russian 
law, Moslem law, local law and custom in Africa, and in 
much greater detail than ever before the legal systems of 
France, Germany, Italy, Spain, Switzerland, Holland, the 
Scandinavian countries, all the countries of Central and 
South America, and any of the other places with which 
we have such ready contact in this modern world. All 
of this will make great demands upon scholars and upon 
libraries. I prophesy that the day will come sooner than 
you expect when you will need to have a substantial addi- 
tion to the law library which we are opening today. 


Dean and Mrs. Erwin N. Griswold outside the Law Library. 
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“Not only will we need to know about the laws of all 
these places, no longer far off in any practical or realistic 
sense, but we must have understanding of their politics 
and economics, and to a far greater extent than we ever 
did before of their languages and literatures. It is a truly 
prodigious task, and of course no one person can know all 
of these things. This again is a reason for libraries such as 
this. But do not I ask for too much when I say that 
lawyers and law teachers should be so widely versed? I 
think not. For if the lawyers and law teachers of tomor- 
row are to fill their places in the community of legal 
scholarship, they will have to work with lawyers and law 
teachers from other countries and other legal systems far 
more than they have in the past. 


“The great problem of the world today is to keep the 
peace. We have been fortunate to have great statesmen 
who have contributed mightily to this problem over the 
past many years, such as your distinguished Chancellor 
who honors us by his presence here today. But the states- 
men cannot do this task alone. They must have aides of 
great training and experience. But more than that — the 
ground work must be laid, the climate must be made 
favorable, if the statesmen are to have an opportunity to 
perform their tasks. Through the community of legal 
scholarship, through the understanding by law teachers and 
scholars of other legal systems, through an awareness of 
the thought and writings of teachers and scholars in other 
legal systems, we can begin to fashion some of the ties 
which will help to bind together this world of three 
thousand million people. Though their backgrounds and 
interests and outlooks are diverse, there is much in the 
law which is common to all peoples. The law as an instru 
ment for the adjustment of human relations is important 
not only in the fields of tort and contract — of primarily 
domestic concern — but also in the adjustment of inter- 
national misunderstandings and disputes, and, of even 
more importance, in planning and arranging the affairs of 
businesses and of governments so that such disputes and 
misunderstandings may be avoided. World Peace through 
World Law is an ideal. But it is an ideal of overwhelm- 
ing practicality. 


‘More than three centuries ago, Sir Henry Finch wrote: 
‘For the sparks of all Sciences in the world are raked up 
in the ashes of the Law.’ So will it be in this library, 
which will serve as a repository for sparks from the law 
which will enlighten the future. I take this library to be 
a pledge of great new things in the coming picture of legal 
scholarship and legal education in this country. Despite 
your achievements over the past eight centuries — and 
they have been very great — I find myself with the feeling 
that you have just begun your contributions to legal schol 
arship and education. As Shakespeare says, “What is past 
is prologue’; and great as your past contributions have 


been, the future is, I think, more challenging and more 


promising. I have no doubt that in the years to come, the 
establishment of this library will be seen as a new begin 
ning in your great work, and that Oxford will continue to 
be a leader in the world community of legal scholarship.” 
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THE CLASS OF 1964 


IDVSSs THE PAST FIVE YEARS reports on occupations 

for the first year after graduation have shown a 
steady pattern of graduate study for 70-74% of the men 
in the College of Arts and Sciences, and an increase from 
57% to 68% for men in the Conservatory of Music. The 
percent of women in graduate study has fluctuated from 
35% to 46% in the College and from 40% to 60% in the 
Conservatory, and there is little consistency from year to 
year. The two tables below compare first-year occupations 
from 1960-1964. 

The liberal arts graduate appears to be increasingly 
oriented toward further professional study prior to em- 
ployment. And through Peace Corps, other voluntary 
service or military service, a large percentage of those who 
do not attend graduate school is postponing regular 
employment for one to three years. 

In the Conservatory of Music, there is increasing demand 
for advanced degrees (even to the doctoral level) in applied 
music fields, so that except for music education, orchestra 
work, and private teaching, Conservatory graduates tend 
to continue advanced study for at least another year or 
two after the B.M. degree. 

These factors are changing the emphasis in the Office 
of Placement and Graduate Counseling. Although a num- 
ber of employers continue to visit Oberlin to interview 
seniors for employment, much of the work now involves 
counseling on graduate study procedures and scholarships. 
Many of the job notices received ask for graduates with 
advanced study and/or experience, so that work with 
alumni is increasing. After completing graduate study, 
many graduates seek further help in securing or changing 
positions. 

But to return to the class of 1964. 

The class of 1964 is located throughout the United 
States — from Alaska to Georgia, from Massachusetts to 
California. The largest groups are in such cities as 
Boston and Cambridge, New York City, Ann Arbor, and 
Chicago. However, 28 men and 18 women are abroad. 
The increase in interest in the Peace Corps is indicated 
by the 21 we know to be in it (and we hear rumors that 
others may be in training by now) — Ethiopia (5), Costa 
Rica, Bolivia, Ghana, Ivory Coast, Nigeria, Gabon, Colom- 
bia, Tunisia, India, Togo, and Chile are represented. In 
addition, the Shansi reps teaching in India and Taiwan, 
others teaching in France and Greece, service projects in 
India and Ecuador, social work and orchestra jobs in 
Canada make a total of 32 working abroad. Some 14 
others are studying in Belgium, Mexico, England, Germany, 
Austria, and Switzerland. In addition, 17 others spent 
the summer in travel and study in Europe. 

Salaries for those working in the United States vary 
with the type of work and area of the country. For in- 
stance, teaching salaries range from $3,800 to $5,500, with 
most of them from $4,700-$5,000. Salaries for the men in 
management training programs in business vary from 
20 
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$5,044 to $6,600. In other fields, the range is from $2,600 
to $6,200, with a median of about $4,200. 


One other item of general interest is the number married 
by October after graduation. Thirty-four men and 43 
women (17.6% of the class) are married, and another 18 
are planning weddings later. It happens that only 2 
Conservatory women have been married, so some 27% of 
the women of the College of Arts and Sciences are mar- 
ried. Twenty-four have married classmates or former 
classmates, 30 Oberlinians from other classes, and 23 non- 
Oberlinians. A third (13 men, 14 women) were married 
prior to graduation. 


College of Arts and Sciences 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


Study 


Of the 217 who are studying, 89 (55 men, 34 women) 
are preparing for specific professions. In addition, prob- 
ably a large percent of the “academic” study group will 
eventually become college teachers. Twenty-seven (6 men, 
21 women) are preparing to teach at the elementary and 
secondary levels; 24 will be doctors (20 men, 4 women); 


College of Arts and Sciences* 
Per Cent — Men 


1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 
Study TO ea ee n2.5 69.9 73.6 
Employed 18.0 16.0 18.3 pales RY) 
Military Service 5.0 5.8 4.5 3.8 2.0 
No Work Sought 0 0 0) 0 0 
Unsettled ee 2.6 1.0 Dee 4 
No Information 5, 3.8 3.4 L7 6.0 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
No. Men in Class 190 186 202 183 201 

Women 

Study 38.0 41.7 45.9 34.7 45.4 
Employed +10 48.0 41.8 pees. 40.1 
Military Service 0 0 0 0 0 
No Work Sought 3.0 4.0 3.0 Lee "y! 
Unsettled ae Le. 3.6 4.2 5 te 
No Information 4.5 4.6 5 4.8 8.5 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
No. Women in Class 166 7S. 194 166 132 

Totals 

Study ow 56.9 pipe Ei! Tye 61.4 
Employed 33.0) 31.6 29.8 36.6 aie 
Military Service 3.0 3.1 Pb} 2.0 lai 
No Work Sought 2.0 2.0 i 6 3 
Unsettled 2.0 22 22 3.4 2.6 
No Information 5A) 4.2 4.3 aa) ul 


100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Total in Class 356 361 396 349 353 


* Degrees granted January-September each year. 
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15 lawyers (men); 6 business administrators (men); and 
3 public administrators (men). Other professions with one 
or two representatives include industrial management, 
cinema production, museum management, library science, 
theater direction, social work, journalism, peripatology, 
medical technology, nursing, occupational therapy, and 
speech pathology. In academic fields sciences lead with 44 
(psychology 11, mathematics 10, biology 9, physics 7, 
chemistry 5, geology 2); 41 are in social sciences (govern- 
ment, including international relations 18, economics 11, 
history 9, sociology-anthropology 3); 26 in languages 
(English 8, French, German, Russian, and Spanish, 4 each, 
classics 2); and 15 in other humanities (art 8, music 4, 
philosophy 3). 

As in 1963, the largest number are enrolled at Harvard 
(19) and Columbia (14), Michigan (14), and Chicago 
(12). Other institutions having 5 or more are Yale, 9; 
New York University and Western Reserve, 8 each; 
Wisconsin and Oberlin, 7 each; Cornell and Rochester, 6 
each; and Johns Hopkins and Minnesota, 5 each. These 
13 institutions account for over half of the “64ers in 
graduate study. The others have scattered to 58 additional 
universities and colleges and 2 special schools in the United 
States, and 6 institutions abroad. 


Conservatory of Music 
Per Cent — Men 


1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 
Study He, Ton) 65.8 68.0 68.4 
Employed 270 21.0 29.2 20.0 Ziat 
Military Service 13.0 4.0 0 4.0 0 
No Work Sought 0 0 0 0 0 
Unsettled 0 0 0) 8.0 0 
No Information 3.0 0 5.0 0 10.5 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
No. Men in Class 30 24 41 25 38 

Women 

Study 40.0 48.0 41.0 54.0 60.0 
Employed 50.0 50.0 50.0 34.9 26.7 
Military Service 0) 0 0 0 0 
No Work Sought 3.0 2.0 3.0 3.2 phd 
Unsettled 0) 0) 0) 3.2 0) 
No Information 7.0 0) 6.0 4.7 eA 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
No. Women in Class 60 46 70 63 45 

; Totals 

Study 46.0 56.0 50.5 58.0 63.9 
Employed 42.0 41.0 42.3 30.7 24.1 
Military Service 4.0 Ee 0 tel 0 
No Work Sought 3.0 135 1.8 2.3 1.2 
Unsettled 0 0 0 4.5 0 
No Information 5.0 0 5.4 3.4 10.8 


100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Total in Class 90 70 it 88 83 
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Financial aid for graduate study varies widely depending 
on the field. In education and the sciences, almost all had 
some form of financial aid (internships, assistantships, 
scholarships) , whereas in medicine only 4 out of 24 received 
scholarships. In all, 86 men and 43 women (59% of those 
in graduate study) received awards ranging from part 


tuition to all expenses. Thirty-five hold teaching and 
research assistantships, 33 scholarships granted by the 
graduate institutions, 44 fellowships and traineeships from 
foundations and government agencies, 16 internships for 
master of arts in teaching programs. As announced last 
spring, 24 received Woodrow Wilson Fellowships, but 
only 16 are using them. The others chose to use other 
awards. Among the other awards were National Science 
Foundation, 5, National Defense Education Act, 5, U. S. 
Public Health Service, 3, National Institutes of Health, 2, 
New York State Regents, 2, and 1 each from Vocational 
Rehabilitation Administration, Scriven Foundation, AID- 
Tanganyika Government, National Aeronautical and Space 
Agency, Edward John Noble Fund, Danforth Fellowship, 
Ford Foundation International Relations Fellowship, Ford 
Foundation Humanities Fellowship, German Government, 
Mexican Government, and Fulbright Fellowship. 


Employment 


With the increase in graduate study comes a correspond- 
ing decrease in the number going directly into employment. 
Only 97 (27.5%) of the class have reported employment, 
although part of the 10% who either did not report plans 
or were still unsettled in September are undoubtedly em- 
ployed by now. Of those who did report, 23 are teaching, 
20 are in the Peace Corps (and most of them are also 
teaching), 18 are employed in business and in college 
offices, 8 in science research, 7 in government jobs in the 
U. S., 7 in editorial work, 6 in social work, 4 in library 
work, and 4 in social science research, public relations, and 
apprentice film editing. Four men are in military service. 
Only one woman reported plans to be a full-time home- 
maker. 


Master of Arts 

Eleven people received the A.M. degree in the class of 
1964. Three of them completed their work in “64 after 
earlier study at Oberlin. Of the 8 who were on campus 
during 1963-64, 5 are continuing Ph.D. study (Bryn 
Mawr College, Cornell, Minnesota, Notre Dame, Dela- 
ware), one is teaching high school art, one teaching at 
Oberlin, and one is continuing previous employment as a 
chemist. 


Master of Arts in Teaching 

Seven men and 5 women completed the M.A.T. degree. 
Of this group 8 are teaching (in Michigan, Alaska, North 
Carolina, Ohio, New Jersey, Texas, and California), one 


Continued on page 36 
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Michael Lichstein, °68, left, with President Robert K. Carr, and Sydney J. Dorey, controller 
of the Ternstedt Division of General Motors, Elyria, Ohio. 


Young American of the Month 


Michael Lichstein, °68, 18-year-old 
freshman from Cincinnati, Ohio, was 
named “Young American of the 
Month” in November by the editors 
of American Youth Magazine. Nom- 
ination was for Lichstein’s outstanding 
work in the field of computer pro- 
gramming. Blind since he was nine 
years old, Lichstein developed a com- 
puter-braille translating method that 
enables blind operators to program 
computers. The technique, which has 
received world-wide recognition, ad- 
mits blind people, if properly qualified, 
to this highly skilled, well-paid field, 
formerly closed to them. In comment- 
ing upon his achievement Lichstein 
remarked: “Since the blind person is 
used to an unseen environment, he 
can better understand the unseen work- 
ings in the ‘mind’ of the computer. 
Furthermore, he makes fewer mistakes, 
which is quite important considering 
that computer time can cost $500 an 
hour. All his life the blind person is 
forced to concentrate and to keep 
things straight in his head. That is 
what is required in programming.” 

Presentation of the award was made 
on November 24 in the offices of 
President Robert K. Carr. Accompany 
ing the leather-bound citation, printed 
in braille, was a personal letter from 
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John F. Gordon, president of General 
Motors, who congratulated Lichstein 
and looked toward “continuing prog- 
ress and additional accomplishments 
which will be inspirational for others.” 


Lichstein has had little more than a 
year’s experience with computers. In 
the summer of 1963, at the University 
of Cincinnati, he took part in a study 
on the feasibility of training the blind 
to program computers. The braille 
translation was Lichstein’s contribution, 
and as a result of his work the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati has started a 
pilot program for the blind. 


A National Merit Scholar, Lichstein 
came to Oberlin this fall with advanced 
placement credits in English, mathe- 
matics, biology, and American history. 
The American Youth Magazine, estab- 
lished four years ago, is sponsored by 
General Motors Corporation and is 
sent bimonthly to some 1,800,000 
educators, safety leaders, and teen- 
agers throughout the country. Lich- 
stein’s award was announced in the 
November-December issue. 


Faculty Recommends Sale 
of 3.2% Beer in Student Union 


By a vote of 112 to 38 the General 
Faculty, on December 8, accepted a 
proposal of the Joint Men’s and 


A. E. Princehorn 


Under 
the Elms 


about people and things 


Women’s Board to serve 3.2% beer 
in the New English Grill, soon to be 
added to the facilities of the Student 
Union (Wilder Hall, formerly the 
Men’s Building). Joint Board, which 
had voted 9 to 4 to recommend the 
proposal to the faculty, is made up 
of six students, four administrative 
officers, and four members of the 
teaching faculty, including its chair- 
man, Edward Kormondy, associate pro- 
fessor of biology. 

The proposal will be reviewed by 
the Board of Trustees at its regular 
meeting scheduled for March 27. 


As passed by the faculty, the pro 
posal carries the following conditions: 


1. That a monitor responsible to the 
director of the Student Union be sta- 
tioned at the door of the Grill for the 
following purposes: 

a. to check Oberlin College iden- 
tification cards for status as a regu’ 
larly enrolled student at the College 
of legal age (18 years). 

b. to check for status as an alum- 
nus or member of the faculty or 
staff of the College. 


c. to check for status as a guest, 
as shown by a pass issued by the 


Student Union Office. 
d. to bar admission to any person 
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not establishing the proper identifi- 
cation. 


e. to insure that beer is not taken 
out of the English Grill. 


2. That the sale and consumption of 
3.2% beer be restricted solely within 


the English Grill. 


3. That a_ student violating the 
standards of acceptable behavior be 
denied use of the English Grill for a 
specified period of time, as determined 
by the director of the Student Union 
with the concurrence of the Dean of 
Men and/or Women. If further action 
is deemed necessary by the director, it 
will be handled in accordance with 
existing disciplinary procedure. 


4. That the SAGA Food Service be 
in charge of the sale of beer in the 


Grill. 


A student referendum conducted in 
the dining halls on December 1, in 
which approximately 80% of the stu- 
dent body participated, showed 1,293 
students (68% of those voting) sup- 
porting the proposal by the acceptance 
of the following statement: “I believe 
the sale of 3.2% beer on College 
premises to be in the best interests of 
the Oberlin social atmosphere and to 
be consistent with the purposes, char- 
acter, and nature of the College.” The 
68% student vote was one of the 
factors that influenced the Joint Board 
to make its recommendation to the 
faculty in its desire, as the chairman 
of the Board stated, “to improve the 
social atmosphere of the College.” 


Supporters of the proposal, however, 
point out that 3.2% beer has been 
regarded by law as non-intoxicating. 
Its sale to persons eighteen years of 
age or over is legal in any community 
in the state, “wet” or “dry,” on any 
day of the week, including Sunday. 
In Oberlin, a “dry” community, by 
reason of local option, its sale has 
always been legal. It is currently sold 
across the counter in a chain grocery 
store and is served in a tavern on Main 
Street, a popular student hangout. 
The proposed sale of 3.2% beer in the 
Student Union, according to College 
officials, would in no way affect the 
intent of the existing regulation with 
respect to the possession and use of 
liquor and high-test beer in College 
owned buildings. 


The English Grill, to which the sale 
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of 3.2% beer would be restricted if 
the proposal receives the approval of 
the Board of Trustees, will occupy the 
space which formerly housed three 
bowling lanes, now abandoned since 
the construction of the new and mod- 
ern bowling lanes in the annex to the 
Women’s Gymnasium. Currently be- 
ing designed by Marshall Field of 
Chicago, the Grill is not expected to 
be ready for use before April. 


Carpenters for Christmas 


Fourteen College students, accom- 
panied by Paul Rahmeier, director of 
religious activities, and two members 
of the Oberlin faculty, left Oberlin 
December 19 to spend the Christmas 
vacation in Ripley, Mississippi, rebuild- 
ing a bombed-out church under a 
Carpenters for Christmas project spon- 
sored by the Oberlin Action for Civil 
Rights. 

Directing the construction was Bur- 
rell Scott, local contractor and carpen- 
ter. Scott expected that the work 
party, which was to be joined by a 
number of students from other col- 
leges, could complete an outer shell 
for the church by January 1. First 
stop was Holly Springs, Mississippi, 
where the group was scheduled to 
receive preparatory instructions at the 
Council of Federal Organizations, the 
co-ordinating group of organized civil 
rights workers in Mississippi. 

College students went without their 
dinner on December 17 to contribute 
$600 toward the $4,500 raised for the 
project by the OACR, under the 
leadership of Marcia Aronoff, °65, of 
Middletown, Ohio. Other money came 
from Thanksgiving Day offerings in 
Oberlin and area churches, contribu- 
tions from the Oberlin City Club and 
other local organizations, and from 
sympathetic individuals. 

Students hoped that their efforts 
would set a precedent for other groups 
to help in the reconstruction of the 
more than 40 Negro churches in Mis- 
sissippi bombed out in recent months. 


Taking part in the project from 
Oberlin were faculty members David 
W. Jewell, associate professor of Chris 
tian education, and Paul F. Schmidt, 
associate professor of philosophy. Pro- 
fessor Schmidt’s wife, the former Gail 
Baker, °55, was also a member of the 
group. Students taking part included 


Richard A. Cooper, °65, Midland Park, 
N. J.; John A. Cramer, 66, Fostoria, 
Ohio; David G. Esmond, °66, Delmar, 
N. Y.; Randolph T. Furst, °68, Plants- 
ville, Conn.; Stanley E. Gunterman, 
67, Gridley, Calif.; Alexander Jack, 
67, Scarsdale, N. Y.; Eric D. Jacobs, 
‘67... Rockville Center Lal aN ae = 
Mary T. Miho, °68, Honolulu, Hawaii; 
Stephen Pennington, °66, Glastonbury, 
Conn.; David E. Reed, °65, Littleton, 
Mass.; Judith A. Roberts, °65, Larch- 
mont, "N.Y Eric Ar Seitz 6), Palo 
Alto, Calif.; Gerald W. Von Korff, 
°67, Minneapolis, Minn.; and Michael 
M. Welch, °67, Wellsville, Ohio. 


Faculty Members Support 
Free Speech at Berkeley 


Twenty-six members of the College 
faculty sent a telegram to the Board 
of Regents of the University of Cali- 
fornia on December 17 supporting the 
stand taken by the Academic Senate 
of the University in the controversy 
over free speech and free political 
activity on campus. Acting as indi- 
viduals, after a motion supporting the 
Senate by the College faculty had 
been deferred until the January meet- 
ing, the professors concerned went 
ahead on their own in order to make 
their sentiments known to the Board 
of Regents before the Board took ac- 
tion the following day. 


The text of the telegram was as 
follows: “The undersigned members 
of the Oberlin College faculty, speak- 
ing as individuals, urge the Board of 
Regents of the University of California 
to approve the proposition concerning 
the solution of the free speech contro- 
versy endorsed by the Academic Sen- 
ate (Berkeley Division) on December 
8, 1964.” 


Mastick Scholarships Established 


A new scholarship program, to be 
known as the Agnes and Seabury 
Mastick Scholarships, after the donors, 
will go into effect next September. It 
will provide full scholarship and finan- 
cial assistance as determined by need 
and family circumstances for two en- 
tering freshmen each year, beginning 
in 1965. Thus, once the program is in 
full eight 
Mastick scholars in residence at Ober- 


operation, there will be 


lin at one time, two in each class. 
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Mastick scholars will be chosen for 
their “academic promise, breadth of 
interest, achievement, character, and 
leadership,” according to the terms of 
the bequest. President Robert K. Carr, 
in announcing the new scholarships, 
indicated that “qualifications for these 
scholarships have been set high to em- 
phasize excellence; the recipients will 
be among the outstanding students in 
each entering class. From the stand- 
point of financial assistance,” he con- 
tinued, “the Mastick scholarships will 
be equal to the best that Oberlin gives.” 


Donors of the scholarships, the 
Honorable Seabury Cone Mastick and 
his late wife, Agnes Warner Mastick, 
of the Classes of 1891 and 1892, re- 
spectively, are the donors of Warner 
Concert Hall in the new Conservatory 
complex, given in memory of Mrs. 
Mastick’s parents, Dr. and Mrs. Lucien 
C. Warner, 1865. Dr. Warner, a 
trustee of the College for 47 years, 
was the donor of Warner Hall and 
Warner Gymnasium. 


The Masticks, who met in Oberlin 
as undergraduates, have long been 
prominent in Oberlin affairs. Mrs. 
Mastick, who died a year ago, was the 
first president of the Oberlin Women’s 
Club of New York, and one of its 
organizers. She served as secretary of 
the Class of 1892 for more than 60 
years, was a member of the Alumni 
Association Council and _ one-time 
chairman of the Alumnae Affiliation 
Committee. For her years of devoted 
service and her many benefactions to 
the College the Alumni Association 
presented her, in 1954, with the Alum- 
ni Medal for “distinguished service to 
Oberlin”; and, in 1962, the College 
conferred on her and Mr. Mastick, 
jointly, in their home in Pleasantville, 
New York, the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Humane Letters. 


Seabury Cone Mastick, who earned 
both an A.B. and M.A. degree (94) 
at Oberlin, received his law degree 
from the University of California. He 
has had careers in law, business, poli- 
tics, public service. He served in the 
New York Assembly, and then as 
state senator for twelve years. During 
both world wars he played an active 
role: as a naval officer in World War 
I, rising to the rank of lieutenant 
commander and receiving the citation 
of the Silver Star for developing the 
star shell: as chairman of the YMCA 
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Army and Navy Department in World 
War II, supervising all its USO opera- 
tions. He holds honorary doctorates 
from Wagner College and _ Pacific 
University, in addition to Oberlin. 


Trustee Election 


Carl T. Rowan, °47, director of the 
United States Information Agency, 
was elected an alumni trustee for a 
six-year term, the outcome of a recent 
ballot by alumni. Four other trustees, 
whose terms expired on January 1, 
were re-elected by the trustees in their 
November meeting. They are Ralph J. 
Bunche, under-secretary of the United 
Nations; Irving E. Houck, °24, vice- 
president of Marsh & McLennan, Chi- 
cago; and Louis S. Peirce, 28, attor- 
ney, Cleveland, elected to new six-year 
terms; and F. Champion Ward, °32, 
deputy vice-president of international 
programs, The Ford Foundation, ap- 
pointed to complete the unexpired 
term of Percy J. Ebbott, °10, banker, 
New York City. 


Rowan, the author of five books, 
including two listed by the American 
Library Association as the best books 
of the year, was awarded the honorary 
Doctor of Letters degree by the Col- 
lege in 1962. Starting his career as a 
reporter on the Minneapolis Tribune, 
Rowan, in turn, became deputy as- 
sistant secretary of state for public af- 
fairs, alternate U. S. representative to 
the United Nations General Assembly, 
and ambassador to Finland before his 
USIA appointment. 


Class of 1915 Discussion Contest 


Edward W. Jacobson, Jr., °66, of 
Shawnee Mission, Kansas, won the 
$50 first place award in the annual 
Class of 1915 Public Discussion Con- 
test held on November 16. His topic 
was “Automation: A Threat to Eco- 
nomic Security.” Second place winner 
of $30 was Walter Alan Buster, °67, 
of La Porte; Texas, talking on ~Eco- 
nomic Implications and Methods.” 
Third place award of $20 went to 
Lawrence Allen Rappoport, °68, of 
Fairport, New York, for his speech on 
“Political Implications and Methods.” 
The contest, sponsored by the Forensic 
Union, with prizes given by an anony- 
mous member of the Class of 1915, 


was judged by Professors Agatino T. 
Balio of the speech department, Law- 
rence A. Wilson, Romance languages, 
and William R. Catton, Jr., sociology 
and anthropology. General topic for 
the contest this year was: “What 
should be done to solve the problem 
of poverty in the United States?” 


Computer Installed 


An IBM 1620 computer, installed 
on a rental basis, is now located in 
Room 21 of the Physics Building. It is 
complete with attached typewriter, 
card-reader and card-punch unit for 
input and output, and a key punch 
with attached typewriter for punching 
and listing IBM cards. Over the weeks, 
since October 8, classes for faculty, 
staff, and students in programming the 
computer have been taught by repre- 
sentatives of IBM in Cleveland. Super- 
vision of the computer is by an ad hoc 
committee of the faculty; J. N. Pal- 
mieri, associate professor of physics, is 
committee chairman. It is expected 
that the computer will aid research in 
a number of fields, as well as aid in 
course work. It will also introduce 
students to computer techniques. 


American Oil Foundation Gift 


An unrestricted gift of $5,000 from 
the American Oil Foundation was 
presented to the College in November 
by W.N. Scharff, a representative of 
the Foundation. The grant came to 
Oberlin, he indicated, because of the 
“general excellence of its educational 
program.’ In transmitting the grant, 
L. W. Moore, president of the Amer- 
ican Oil Foundation, said that no re- 
strictions were placed on the use of 
the funds “as long as they are spent 
currently to improve education and 
are not used for endowment purposes.” 
President Carr said that the gift would 
be applied toward operating costs. 


Conservatory Wins Award 


The Conservatory of Music was 
honored by receipt of an award of 
merit from the National Federation of 
Music Clubs in recognition of its work 
on behalf of American music. The 
award, which carried a grant of $500, 
was presented to Dean Norman Lloyd 
by Mrs. Freeman T. Eagleson of Co- 
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Carl T. Rowan, °47, newly-elected trustee, receiving an honorary 
Litt.D. degree from Oberlin College in June, 1963. 


lumbus, Ohio, a member of the board. 
The award is supported by a grant 
from the American Society of Com- 
posers and Publishers (ASCAP), which 
is celebrating its 50th anniversary this 
year. Other award winners were the 
New England Conservatory of Music, 
Duke University Music Department, 
Converse College, the State University 
of New York at Buffalo, and the 


University of Iowa. 


Life Scholarship Award 


R. Peter Anderson, °65, from Som- 
erville, New Jersey, has been awarded 
the George G. and Carrie C. Life 
Scholarship Prize for his academic 
achievement in American history. 
Anderson, who was vice president of 
Student Council last year, is a history 
major. He received class honors in his 
freshman and sophomore years and 
ranked among the top ten in his class 
his junior year. The Life Scholarship 
Prize, in memory of George Grant 
Life, 99, was established in 1936 by 
the bequest of his widow, Carrie 
Cotterman Life. 


Science Grants Total $75,280 


Five science departments are recip- 
ients of grants totaling $75,280 from 
the National Science Foundation to 
support research in chemistry, geology, 
and physics; undergraduate participa- 
tion programs in biology and psychol- 
ogy; the purchase of equipment for 
teaching and research; and travel to 
international meetings. 

In geology, Mrs. Kathryn H. Clisby, 


research associate, was awarded a con’ 
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tinuing grant of $4,400 to complete 
pollen research she has been conduct- 
ing on the San Augustin Plains in 
New Mexico. Also in geology, James 
L. Powell, assistant professor, shares a 
three-year grant of $51,600 with 
Richard C. Schoonmaker, associate 
professor of chemistry, to purchase the 
component parts of a mass spectrometer 
which they will assemble in the Ket- 
tering Science Building, to be used 
for research in geology and _ physical 
chemistry. Dr. Powell also received a 
travel grant of $1,180 to attend the 
22nd International Geological Congress 
and the International Minerological 
Associations meetings, both held in 
New Delhi, India, in December. At 
the Minerological Association Profes- 
sor Powell read a paper entitled “‘Iso- 
topic Composition of Strontium in 
Whole-Rock Carbonatite and Kimber- 
lite Samples.” 


George T. Scott, professor of biol- 
ogy, has received a grant of $7,000, 
$2,000 of which is for student. sti- 
pends, for a one-year Undergraduate 
Research Participation Program in 
biology. Ten students are working on 
independent research programs under 
Professor Scott’s direction: Seniors 
Gregory Carsen, Mamaroneck, N. Y.; 
Cecile Christensen, Maywood, IIL; 
Bernard Filner, Flushing, N. Y.; Sigrid 
Hage, Pittsburgh, Pa.; James Johnson, 
Iv., Chicago, Ill.; Herbert Morse, III, 
LaGrange, Ill.; Mary Niles, Hingham, 
Mass.; John Pritchard, Marlboro, 
Mass.; Thomas Seeley, Miami, Fla.; 
and junior Jon Janosik, Dover, N. J. 
Celeste F. 


professor 


Under a_ similar 
McCollough, °47, 


received d 


program 
associate 


of psychology, grant of 


$9,100 to support the research of nine 
senior psychology majors during the 
current academic year and two more 
during the summer of 1965. Their 
work will be supervised by Loche Van 
Atta, associate professor of psychology, 
and Norman D. Henderson, assistant 
professor. Students currently in the 
program are Gary Gerlinger, Cuya’ 
hoga Falls, Ohio; Joseph Markoff, 
Providence, R. I.; Barbara Rutter, 
Angola, Ind.; Nancy Kohn, Baltimore, 
Md.; Sharon Rice, Grosse Ile, Mich.; 
Nancy Lawson, Schenectady, N. Y:; 
David Andrews, Columbus, Ohio; and 
Claire Krebs, Cleveland, Ohio. 

In physics, Haven Whiteside, as- 
sistant professor, is recipient of a grant 
of $2,000 to continue work in high 
energy physics which he started last 
summer at the University of Maryland. 


Skating Club Organized 


The Oberlin Skating Club, open to 
residents of Oberlin and Russia Town- 
ship, alumni of the College, and fami- 
lies of students currently enrolled, is 
Oberlin’s latest contribution to Town- 
Gown relationship. Upon payment of 
annual dues of $1.00 ($2.50 per fam- 
ily), members are permitted to skate 
in the new Oberlin College Ice Rink 
on the Athletic Field for only 25c per 
session, the fee now charged for Col- 
lege employees, including faculty and 
administrative officers. College stu 
dents are admitted without charge. 
For all others general admission is 50c 
for children under 12 and $1.00 for 
adults. 

The rink, basically a student facility, 
is used for classes in physical educa- 
tion, student recreational skating, and 
intramural and intercollegiate hockey. 
Oberlin’s brand-new hockey team, 
coached by foe Horn, instructor in 
physical education, is a member of the 
Northern of the Ohio Ice 
Hockey Association. In their first two 
contests this year they lost to Ohio 
State University at Columbus and de- 
feated Western Reserve University 
on the local rink. 

The new Oberlin rink has an 85’ by 
200’ skating surface, with ice 
tained artificially. It is 
west of the College field house and 
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main 
located just 
football stadium. Opened for the first 
time in November of 1963, it has been 
extremely popular with both children 
and adults in the community, as well 


as with College students and person’ 
nel. There are eleven public skating 
sessions each week: from 7 to 9 p. m. 
on Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday, Sat- 
urday, and Sunday; from 9:30 to 
11:30 p. m. on Friday and Saturday; 
and from 1 to 3 p. m. and 3:30 to 
5:30 p. m. on Saturday and Sunday. 
Additional open hours were in force 
during the Christmas vacation period. 
In addition, there are group skating 
lessons on Saturday mornings for be- 
ginners and intermediate groups, and 
a Women’s Skating Program Wednes- 
day mornings from 9 to 10:45. 


Faculty and Staff 


Paul P. Arnold, 40, and Ellen H. E. 
Johnson, °33, professors of art, took 
students in their studio art classes to 
the Carnegie International Exhibit of 
paintings and sculpture in Pittsburgh 
on November 12. 

Clifford A. Cook, °30, associate 
professor of string instruments and 
music education, led two sessions on 
“Suzuki Talent Education” at the 
District II Conference of the Ohio 
Music Education Association held at 
Bucyrus, Ohio, November 10. 


Daniel A. Harris, professor of sing’ 
ing, attended the ground-breaking cere- 
mony for the new John F. Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts in 
Washington on December 2. A mem- 
ber of the Advisory Committee, he 
attended a luncheon at the State De- 
partment following the ceremony. 


Herbert H. Henke, °53, assistant 
professor of music education, is the 
author of an article entitled “The 
Musical Presidents of the U. S. A.,” 
published in the 1964 Annual Music 
Journal Anthology. On December 12 
he served as a clinician for the District 
VI Conference of the Ohio Music 
Education Association, which met in 
Akron, Ohio. His topic was “Music 
Reading Through an Historical Ap- 
proach.” 

Ellen H. E. Johnson, °33, professor 
of art, wrote the catalogue for the 
New York exhibition of paintings by 
Peter Saul, which was held at the 
Allan Frumkin Gallery October 6 
through October 31. 

Ben W. Lewis, chairman of the de- 
partment of economics, has been elect- 
ed a trustee of the Teachers Insurance 
and Annuity Association. Selection 
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Ben Lewis, newly-elected TIAA trustee. 


came as a result of this year’s ballot by 
some 172,000 members of TIAA, edu- 
cators throughout the country. On 
December 30, he gave a paper entitled 
“British Nationalization and American 
Private Enterprise: Some Parallels and 
Contrasts,” before a joint session of 
the Association of Comparative Eco- 
nomics and the American Economics 
Association. 


Joseph R. Reichard, professor of 
German, read a paper, “Let the Lan- 
guage Laboratory Do It!” at Western 
Michigan University in October. He 
was there as visiting scholar and guest 
of the language department. 


Joseph I. Schwartz, assistant profes- 
sor of pianoforte, gave a solo recital at 
Carnegie Recital Hall, New York City, 
on Saturday, December 26. 


Athena C. Tacha, M.A. ’61, assist- 
ant curator at the Allen Art Museum, 
had a review of I. Jianou’s Constantin 
Brancusi, Paris, 1963, published in the 
Art Bulletin of summer 1964. 


Ralph H. Turner, chairman of the 
department of psychology, served as a 
consultant to the National Science 
Foundation in Washington, D. C., in 
October, and evaluated proposals re- 
questing funds from that agency. In 
the same month he served as a member 
of the Board of Examiners, which de- 
termines which individuals may be 
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certified as psychologists in the State 
of Ohio. 

Howard White, audio engineer for 
the Conservatory, which has some 
$100,000 in new equipment, has been 
invited to join the Audio Engineering 
Society of America, the only organiza- 
tion of engineers recognized for pro- 
fessional standards in this country. He 
is also a member of the National Acad- 
emy of Recording Arts and Sciences. 


Thomas K. Scott and Charles R. 
Peebles, assistant professors of biology, 
participated in the Visiting Scientists 
Program of the Ohio Academy of 
Science. On November 13, Mr. Scott 
spoke at Columbia High School, Co- 
lumbia Station, Ohio, and on Novem- 
ber 13, Mr. Peebles spoke at St. Paul 
High School in Norwalk, Ohio. The 
Program provides high schools with 
professional scientists to help with the 
discussion of scientific topics and to 
aid in science workshops, at no cost 
to the secondary schools involved. 


Nine Oberlin faculty members have 
articles in the current issue of The 
Activist, a national periodical started 
by Jonathan Eisen, °64, and presently 
edited by Dennis Hale, 66, of Harvey, 
Illinois. The periodical, starting its 
fifth year, has been commended by the 
New York Times, The Nation, Har- 
per’s Magazine, and others, for its high 
standards in dealing with “contempor- 
ary issues of social significance.” It 
has no affiliation with Oberlin College, 
although a number of the faculty are 
members of the editorial or advisory 
board. Represented in the issue of 
January 11 are Milton Yinger, profes- 
sor of sociology; Hirschel Kasper, as- 
sistant professor of economics; Thomas 
Dernberg, associate professor of eco- 
nomics; Therese Castaut, graduate as- 
sistant in French; William Catton, vis- 
iting associate professor of sociology; 
Arthur Wright, instructor in econom- 
ics; Daniel Brower, assistant professor 
of history; Robert Piron, instructor 1n 
economics, and Carey McWilliams, 
instructor in government. Norman 
Thomas, head of the Socialist party, 
is a member of the advisory board. 
The magazine, which is struggling to 
maintain its existence, seeks subscrip- 
tions at $2.00 a year. Publication 
headquarters is 27! West College St. 
A bimonthly, five issues during the 
academic year, it announces a special 
literary number as its next venture. 
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FROM THE REVIEW 


Students are saying her 


Sale of 3.2% Beer in Student Union 
Gets Wide Campus Discussion 


A total of 1,920 students, approxi- 
mately 80% of the student body, par- 
ticipated in a poll conducted by the 
Joint Men’s and Women’s Board on 
December 1 with respect to the selling 
of 3.2% beer in the Student Union in 
Wilder Hall. The questionnaire, pre- 
sented to students at the evening meal 
in the dormitories, was intended to 
secure an accurate expression of stu- 
dent opinion. It asked for reaction to 
the following statement: “I believe 
the sale of 3.2% beer on College 
premises to be in the best interests of 
the Oberlin social atmosphere and to 
be consistent with the purposes, char- 
acter, and nature of the College.” The 
response, according to an editorial in 
The Review, was a surprise even to 
those who heartily favored the pro- 
posal. Some 1,293 students (68%) 
supported the statement; 445 (23%) 
disagreed; and 182 (9%) indicated 
that they had no opinion, one way or 
another. 


When Joint Board, influenced, in 
part, by this student attitude, voted 
9-4 to present a proposal to the Gen- 
eral Faculty on December 8 to sell 
3.2% beer in the English Grill, soon 
to be constructed in Wilder, The 
Review called attention to what it 
termed this “whopping majority” in 
the vote, and to the fact that it had 
been a long time since “any College 
vote got even near 2,000 respondents.” 
Asserting that a favorable vote by the 
faculty wasn’t “going to radically 
change the social situation at the Col- 
lege,” but that it would make things 
‘at least more pleasant,” The Review 
urged the faculty to accept the Board’s 
proposal, recognizing that “in the end, 
the Trustees have the final word.” 

Faculty approval, 112-38, on Decem- 
ber 8 was joyfully recorded in The 
Review, along with the reminder by 
President Carr that the Executive 
Committee of the Board of Trustees, 
meeting in Cleveland on December 14, 
might decide that the proposal should 
be reviewed by the entire Board of 
Trustees of the College, in which case, 
final decision would not be known 
until the Board met on March 27. 


Letters to the Editor and Pro and 
Con arguments presented in the pages 
of The Review brought out the fact 
that among the 445 students who op- 
posed the sale of 3.2% beer in Wilder 
there were a number who had decided 
opinions contrary to the majority view 
and were not averse to stating them 
publicly. Among the statements made 
were the following: “I see 3.2 beer 
in Wilder, if it is approved, as a step, 
though small, in completely the wrong 
direction. . . . I for one do not wish to 
see Oberlin become another Kenyon — 
or another Princeton or Dartmouth.” 
(a member of the Student Council). 
Again: “Certainly the serving of beer 
(even of a low proof) on campus 
would be a strong influence on present 
non-drinkers. . . . Let’s face it: Ober- 
lin students aren’t so mature that 
they've already firmly established all 
their attitudes towards alcohol, morals, 
politics, etc.; nor are they impervious 
to good and bad influences at Ober- 
lin” (a junior in the Conservatory). 


Pro arguments appearing in The 
Review in general took the position 
that the serving of 3.2% beer would 
not affect the College atmosphere ad- 
versely, that the Grill “could become 
a convivial meeting place for students 
and faculty, both of whom would be 
attracted to its atmosphere in prefer- 
ence to town establishments.” 


Five Dormitories Approve Plan 
for Late Lounge Hours for Men 


Five dormitories, Harkness, Keep, 
Fairchild, Tank, and Allencroft, have 
voted to allow men to remain in the 
dormitory lounge until midnight on 
week nights, in accordance with a 
plan proposed by Women’s Board. 
Under the plan responsibility for par- 
lor behavior, for seeing that men vis- 
itors leave on time, and for locking 
the dormitory will rest with the House 
Council. Wendy Solmssen, *65, chair- 
man of Women’s Board, is quoted in 
The Review as saying that the biggest 
problem might be “complaints about 
parlor behavior.” The 
would be 


program, she 
“constantly in 
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ILLIAM HENRY CHAPIN, emeritus prov 

fessor of chemistry and alumnus of 
Oberlin, died at the age of 90 in Newport 
Beach, California, on December 5, 1962. 
He was born at Brownhelm, Ohio, on 
October 5, 1872, but did not graduate from 
Oberlin until 1904. In the interval, as was 
not uncommon for the time and place, he 
While a 


senior he acted as a laboratory assistant in 


had taught in the public schools. 


chemistry, and after graduation he became 
a member of the faculty as assistant or in- 
structor. In 1907 he left Oberlin to under- 
take graduate study at the University of 
Pennsylvania; he received his doctorate in 
and continued 
for a third year as a research fellow. He 
then returned to Oberlin as associate pro- 


chemistry two years later 


fessor, was promoted to the professorship 
in 1922 and retired as emeritus professor 
in 1938. In 1936 he was struck by illness 
which kept him from teaching in his last 
two years on the faculty. 

When William Chapin returned to Ober- 
lin in 1910 he had become a mature scholar 
with a mind forged and sharpened by his 
He was aware of the scientific 
about him and of the traditional 
content of the undergraduate chemistry 
On looking at his own 
analytical chemistry, he decided that it was 
concerned with method and detail to 
be proper for college sophomores. What 
was needed was a knowledge of general 
principles tested through experience. State- 
ments were to be made, but they were to 
be supported by data and 
documented where possible by reference to 
original papers. Since no such course exist- 
ed, he created one. With the encourage- 
ment of Professor Holmes he designed a 
laboratory course and manual and wrote a 
textbook called simply Second Year College 
Chemistry. This book, published in 1922, 
had a _ substantial reception and_ passed 
through five editions. 

A paragraph from its preface may be 
enlightening. 

“The treatment throughout the course is 
intended to lead the student to feel that 
chemistry is a growing science. To this end 
the author often discusses questions which 
are still unsolved and upon which work is 
now being done; in many cases, also, the 
values presented are frankly acknowledged 
to have only a temporary standing.” 

These were not idle words. In his book 
he had included a chapter on “Atomic 
Structure and Chemical Combination” which 
discussed the newly published atomic theo- 
ries of G. N. Lewis and Irving Langmuir. 

Although his course ran counter to en- 
trenched practice and was not widely imi- 
tated elsewhere it made a strong impact on 
the Oberlin curriculum. 


experience. 
ferment 


courses. course, 


too 


experimental 


“Chapin’s course” 
gave a unique flavor to the program for 
chemistry majors; one may suspect that the 
increase in productivity, in Mr. Chapin’s 
years, of Oberlin as a source of graduate 
students in chemistry was related to him 


lv MEmoRIAM 


and his course. Certainly the Oberlin chem- 
istry curriculum dared to be different. 


Professor Chapin was a shy, somewhat 
aloof person whose manner concealed many 
acts of kindness and thoughtfulness. He 
treasured his freedom for independent 
thought, and he encouraged similar think- 
ing in his students. Somehow his high 
standards of scholarly thinking became 
evident to them. 


The Oberlin faculty expresses its appre- 
ciation for William Chapin’s contribution 
to the development of the College. 


Memorial Minute, prepared and present- 
ed by Luke E. Steiner, ’24, chairman of the 
department of chemistry, and adopted by 
the General Faculty of Oberlin College on 
Tuesday, October 13, 1964. 


ASS 


FREDERICK OrviILL GROVER was born July 

31, 1868, at Bangor, Maine, and died at 
Oberlin on June 2, 1964, at the mature age 
of 96. 

He received the bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees in 1890 and 1893 at Dartmouth 
College. Mr. Grover liked to explain to his 
friends, with his characteristic twinkle of 
the eye, that, at the time, he felt his back- 
ground as a New Englander and a home 
missionary’s son had made him provincial 
and decided to move west for the acquisi- 
tion of social polish. After two years as 
brevet captain at St. James Military Acad- 
emy at Macon, Missouri, he entered Har- 
vard and obtained the bachelor’s and mas- 
ters degrees from that University in 1895 
and 1896, meanwhile serving as assistant in 
botany at Harvard and Radcliffe Colleges. 
The following year he came to Oberlin as 
associate professor of botany, receiving his 
professorship in 1900. 

The young professor immediately initiat- 
ed one of the first college courses in evolu- 
tion based on Darwinian concepts, revolu- 
tionary for the time. 

His innate enthusiasm was applied vig’ 
orously in the strengthening of the college 
herbarium which through his professional 
contacts and untiring efforts in the field 
increased in number of botanical specimens 
by over 100,000. His own research in plant 
systematics involved the difficult taxonomy 
of the willow family. 

During his active teaching career more 
than 60 botanists were trained by him. To 
this number must be added a score, who 
since his retirement in 1933, have enjoyed 
the benefits of his wise counsel, his pro’ 
found learning, and his fresh and sympa 
thetic insight. Almost without exception, 
those who remained in the profession were 
fired with the spirit of creative research. 

Membership in learned societies included: 
Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma Xi, New England 
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Botanical Society, Botanical Society of 
America, American Genetics Association, 
and the Ohio Academy of Science of which 
he served as president for a term in 1916. 

Professor Grover’s interest in the College 
and community extended far beyond the 
classroom and laboratory. He was active in 
organizing the Department and Museum of 
Fine Arts and in developing the kinder- 
garten training school. His generous public 
service was manifested in the Village Im- 
provement Society, Red Cross work in one 
war and difficult ration-board work in 
another. 

Oberlin College, in recognition of a 
scholar and teacher, awarded him the Sc.D. 
degree in 1949. His service to the College 
was further recognized by the award of the 
Alumni Medal in 1957. 

Sixty-one years ago Frederick Grover in- 
troduced the Japanese lantern display which 
has subsequently been a highlight of Com- 
mencement week end. On June Sth of this 
year, following his funeral service by a few 
hours, the lanterns were again lighted. 

One of Oberlin’s grand human beings is 
gone. 


Memorial Minute, prepared and present- 
ed by George T. Scott, chairman of the 
department of biology, and adopted by the 
General Faculty of Oberlin College on 
Tuesday, October 13, 1964. 


ASSP 


1 Fs CALDWELL McCULLOUGH, emeritus 
professor of chemistry, was a member of 
the Oberlin faculty for the forty-two years 
before his retirement in 1949. He was born 
in Mansfield, Ohio, on August 15, 1884, 
and graduated in 1906 from Case School 
of Applied Science, with a degree of 
Bachelor of Science. He joined the Oberlin 
faculty as an instructor in 1907, after a 
year as chemist for the Dow Chemical Com- 
pany. In 1911 he became associate proies- 
sor and in 1926 professor of chemistry. In 
the meantime he had earned the Master of 
Science degree at Case and had studied for 
several terms at the University of Chicago. 

Soon after he joined the faculty, James 
McCullough was put in charge of a course 
in physical chemistry which was then mak- 
ing its way into the chemistry curriculum. 
In his early years he was also assigned 
other courses (food chemistry, theory of 
industrial chemistry, and inorganic prep- 
arations) which were offered for some 
years and then dropped from the curricu’ 
lum, but physical chemistry, soon to be 
offered for two or more semesters, became 
his major responsibility. Here he developed 
an excellent group of Jaboratory experi 
ments and in the process displayed a spe- 
ial talent for what we now call instrumen- 


tation. He had a feeling for instruments 
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as devices for carrying out experiments and 
for securing reliable data. He was no 
gadgeteer. Instruments were tools to help 
the chemist find answers to his questions. 
In the physical chemistry course this meant 
apparatus as uncomplicated and open as 
possible, so that the student could appre- 
ciate the function of each part, and as 
precise as necessary. Inevitably colleagues 
and research students turned to him when 
they were designing and assembling ap- 
paratus or had trouble with instruments. 
And invariably if not inevitably he gave 
them the help they desired. 

James McCullough had a strong sense of 
civic responsibility. During the depression 
in the thirties, when relief to the needy 
was still left to charitable and other private 
groups, he took a responsible part in the 
Oberlin relief program. For twelve years 
he was a member of the village council, 
serving for a period as its vice-chairman 
and chairman and for a short time as 
police judge. He was active in his church. 

To his department, the College, and the 
community, he was a quiet, unassuming 
person working unobtrusively and effective- 
ly for the common good. He listened to 
colleague, student, relief applicant and he 
heard. He was one of those who made the 
daily round of activities more pleasant. 

For many years he had pursued photog: 
raphy as an experimental tool, as a pleasant 
hobby, and as a means of capturing scenes 
of natural beauty. Upon retirement he and 
his wife, Mary McCullough, indulged a 
common interest in ocean, forest, mountain, 
and desert, and in the flowers, birds and 
creatures found in them, by visiting in car 
and trailer the many interesting places ap- 
propriate to the four seasons. More recent- 
ly ill health limited and then barred in- 
dependent travel. James McCullough died 
in San Diego, California, on November 7, 
1963. 

The Oberlin faculty expresses its appre- 
ciation for James McCullough’s many years 
of service to the College. 


Memorial Minute, prepared and present- 
ed by Luke E. Steiner, '24, chairman of 
the department of chemistry, and adopted 
by the General Faculty of Oberlin College 
on Tuesday, October 13, 1964. 


ASS 


ERTRUDE E. MOULTON, emeritus profes: 

sor of hygiene and physical education 
and director of the Women's Gymnasium, 
graduated from Oberlin College in 1903. 
Believing that a medical background would 
make her a more effective teacher of physi- 
cal education, she enrolled in the medical 
echool of the University of Illinois, grad- 
uating from there in 1919. 

After four years of teaching at the Uni 
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TEN ‘VHOUSAND STRONG 


Academy 
VIOLET PETTY is now in Geneva’s Boarding 


Home, a nursing home on Palisade St., Spartanburg, 
S. C. She was for some years cook for the late 
Pres. and Mrs. Henry Churchill King and was 
known to old and young in Oberlin. She left Ober- 
lin to live with a sister when failing vision made it 
impossible for her to live alone 


1899 


School teachers in the membership of the Metho- 
dist Church in Willoughby, Ohio, were honored in 
special services in connection with American Educa- 
tion Week early in November, according to the 
News-Herald of Willoughby. In the group honored 
was GRACE PAGE who, before her retirement in 
1945, was dean of girls at West High School in 
Cleveland. She followed that retirement by teaching 
religion classes at Andrews School for Girls. Al- 
together she has 45 years of teaching to her credit. 


1900 Class Reunion in June 


Carl R. Kimball, president 
467 West Main Street, Madison, Ohio 


1904 


‘‘A time of peace, wherein men trusted,’’ is how 
life at Oberlin College in 1900-1904 is described by 
ERNEST B. CHAMBERLAIN in the foreword to a 
booklet of the 60th Anniversary Roll Call of the 
Class of 1904. It’s a 36-page booklet which class 
president Chamberlain had printed for members of 
the class following their 60th reunion on campus and 
contains biographical notes and reunion letters of 
class members. 

HOWARD L. RAWDON has sold his home at 
Vermilion-on-the-Lake and is living in Cleveland, 
Ohio, to be with his daughter Helen, ‘29. They 
have apartments on the same floor of the Stockbridge 
Hotel on Euclid Ave. In the last week in December 
they began a conducted tour to Puerto Rico. 


1905 Class Reunion in June 


D. Clifford Jones, president 
39 Jackson Street, Weedsport, New York 


1907 

Mrs. Horace J. Smith (MARY BEERS) has 
moved to Capital Manor in Salem, Ore. 

Mr. and Mrs. ROSCOE VAN NUYS have moved 
into one of the Leisure World residences. Their 
address is 1116 Oakmont Dr., Walnut Creek, Calif. 


1910 Class Reunion in June 


Judge Lynn B. Griffith, president 
Supreme Court of Ohio, Columbus, Ohio 


Mr. and Mrs. Claude E. Miller (BLANCHE 
WEBBER) celebrated their 50th wedding anniversary 
with a reception in the Fellowship Hall of the First 
Church, Crystal Lake, TIll., on 


Congregational 
Sept. 7 Af Je 


1915 Class Reunion in June 


Herbert C. Mayer, president 
3-D Van Rensselaer, 
Glenwood Gardens, Yonkers, N. Y. 


“It is probable that Mrs. Louis R. Reeder (FAYE 
BARTLETT) more of the actual texture of 
the multi-colored, mixed population of Columbus 
than any other one person, for she has met, known, 
and taught so many hundreds of them in her 33 
years of teaching American History, and 25 years 
naturalization classes to ready them for 
citizenship.’’ So said the Herald of Columbus, Ohio, 
in a feature on Faye in its issue of Oct. 14, 1964. 
Evening Naturalization School 
missed a class in 35 years of 


knows 


conducting 


The principal of the 
Says Faye has never 
work, 


1916 

Mrs. Joseph W. Charlton (MAUDE CLEMENTS) 
took a 16-day conducted tour in October, covering 
such points of historic interest as Gettysburg, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Philadelphia, New York City, and 
Boston 


16) 


ELLA C. PARMENTER, ‘15 


RivER RAT AND Rock Hounpb. Mrs. Ransom M. Tone (Florence Ericson, 17), of Yachats, 


Oregon, has completed eleven trips with Mrs. “Georgie” 


White’s River Rats, and is a 


full-fledged River Rat as well as a Rock Hound, whose river and canyon trips provide the 
most scenic conditions for rock hunting. After her husband died about five years ago, she 
met friends of Mrs. White, the first person ever to run the 600 miles of the Colorado 
without portaging. After her first river trip with Mrs. White, she was “hooked” and has 
made eleven trips since, three of them through the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. Four 
children and fourteen grandchildren are proud of Mrs. Tone, who has also taken the 
difficult Havasu Canyon hike from the rim of Grand Canyon, the Frazer River trip in 
British Columbia, pictured above, and the Snake River trip through Hell’s Canyon, Oregon. 


1918 


WILFORD H. EVANS _ became 


interim associate 


minister of the First Congregational Church in 
Appleton, Wis., early in September. He is pastor 
emeritus of the First Congregational Church, She- 


boygan, Wis. 


1920 Class Reunion in June 


Mrs. Paul M. Carrick, president 
R.D. 3, Glidden Drive, Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 


ROLLIN D. HEMENS has retired from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press after an association of more 
than 40 years. He left Oberlin to serve in World 
War I, then went to the University of Chicago 


where he received a Ph.B. degree in 1921. 

At its opening concert of the current season on 
Oct. 18 the Amherst (N.Y.) Symphony Orchestra, 
Joseph Wincenc, °37, conductor, played Old Cali- 
fornia Suite, by WILLIAM GRANT STILL, Mus.D. 
47. 


1921 


Mr. and Mrs. FRANK G. RICE (ELEANOR 
LYONS) have moved to the Uplands Retirement 
Center, Pleasant Hill, Tenn. Frank retired last 
January as secretary of Baker Laboratories, Inc., 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Eleanor from a variety of 


club and group activities. 


Capt. and Mrs. Charles E. Smith (AGNES MEL- 
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LON) live in Arlington, Va. 
captain. 


1923 


EVERETT L. CURTIS represented Oberlin Col- 
lege at the inauguration of John Frederick Olson as 
president of Oklahoma City University, Oklahoma, 


He is a retired Navy 


on Dec. 2. Everett is owner of Curtis Investment 
Co., Real Estate Loans. 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold P. Groven (MILDRED 


LAMB) have retired to Pompano Beach, Fla., where 

they bought a home at 2541 N.E. 47th St. 
CHESTER P. HENRY retired on June 30 after 

41 years as a teacher. The last 20 years he spent 


as chairman of the science department of Flint Cen- 
tral High School in Flint, Mich. 


1924 


Mrs. Ralph Bowman (BARBARA JOHNSON) 
teaches Latin and English and is an_ accredited 
librarian at the Dalton High School in Wooster, 
Ohio, according to the Wooster Daily Record. More 
than one-third of the student body is taking or has 
taken Latin and her students have won many tro- 
phies and honors in state competition. The Bow- 
mans have four children and ten grandchildren. 

HOWARD J. TANNER retired from the Taylor 
Instrument Co., Rochester, N. Y., last January be- 
cause of rheumatoid arthritis. He and Mrs. Tanner 
now live in a mobile home in Terrace Park, Albu- 
querque, N. M. 


1925 Class Reunion in June 


Mrs. Robert R. Crawford, president 
38 Baldwin Avenue, Mansfield, Ohio 


Mrs. Orin A. Jensen (MARION AFFHAUSER) 
was pianist for the presentation of highlights from 
Puccini's Madame Butterfly on a program in the 
Springfield, Mass., Museum of Fine Arts in No- 
vember. Marion teaches at the Springfield Con- 
servatory of Music. 


1927 

Mrs. John Barr (RUTH SHAPPELL) became or- 
ganist and choir director last October at Epler’s 
United Church of Christ, Leesport, Pa. A new 
organ was dedicated at the same time in a_ special 
service, 

Mrs. ELIZABETH PARSONS Wheeler joined the 
faculty of the biology department of Windham Col- 
lege, Putney, Vt., this year. 


1928 

In October Mr. and Mrs. CHARLES A. MO- 
SHER (Harriet Johnson, °27) observed their 35th 
wedding anniversary and in November Chuck was 
elected to his third term in Congress as Represen- 
tative from the 13th District, Ohio. 

Mrs. David Welsh (Helen Marquet, °27) and 
PAUL C. LEMMERMAN were married on Sept. 1. 
They live in Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 


1929 

ARTHUR H. JONES, a senior vice president of 
North Carolina National Bank, was the keynote 
speaker at the kickoff of the Iredell-Statesville, N.C., 
United Fund Campaign in October. He is a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of United Community 
Funds and Councils of America. He is active in 
numerous civic, business, and religious projects in 
the Charlotte area as well as such programs as 
Radio Free Europe. 

Mrs. John Wolfenden (JOSEPHINE VANCE) 
writes that their son, Richard, a graduate of Prince- 
ton, Oxford and Rockefeller Institute, is now teach- 
ing biochemistry at Princeton and that Susan, who 
graduated from Connecticut College last year, is in 
England with the Winant Volunteer Service. 


1930 . Class Reunion in June 


Mark J. Staley, president 
6581 Ridgebury Blvd., N.E., Cleveland 24, O. 


LOWELL HOLLOWAY was one of three teach- 
ers in Westlake, Ohio, to receive the Martha Hol- 
den Jennings award. These awards, in addition to 
the honor they carry, include a cash gift of $120 
and the opportunity of attending a dozen lectures to 
be given by outstanding leaders in various intellec- 
tual areas. 

CONSTANCE D. SHERMAN represented Ober: 
lin College at the inauguration of Albert Hosmer 
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Bowker as chancellor of the City University of New 
York on Nov. 5. Constance is a professor at 
Queensborough Community College, the City Uni- 
versity of New York. 


193] 


The Cleveland Plain Dealer of Nov. 8, had a 
feature about EUGENE MORGAN, who is in the 
male ensemble of a new musical, Bajour, which 
opened at the Shubert Theater in New York City on 
Nov. 23. Morgan has made 23 opera tours in the 
United States and Canada, but this is his first ap- 
pearance on Broadway. He is also soloist with the 
Christian Science Church in Ridgewood, N. J., and 
teaches voice at the Philip Burton School. 


[932 

Since they've been in New York City Mr. and 
Mrs. HARRY L. THOMSEN (ANNA JOHNSON) 
have become active in work with the Broadway 
Congregational church. Anna has helped foreign 
students with English conversation and this fall took 
the Volunteer Teaching Program under the Board of 
Education. Harry is with Shell Oil. 


1933 


VIRGINIA WILSON MacKinnon is semi-retired 
from teaching but is still organist at the Clark 
Memorial Methodist Church in Portland, Maine. 
She is also state chairman of the Junior Festival 
auditions. Her son Allan, a senior at the University 
of Maine, placed third in an essay contest that 
covered all of New England. 


1934 


In its “‘People in the News’ column on Oct. 6, 
the Wilmington, Del., Evening Journal paid high 
tribute to Mrs. Herbert Dobbs (CHRISTINE 
JOHNSTON) for her work with the Governor's 
Conference on Aging. She has headed the group 
for five years. 

JOHN LYDENBERG became visiting professor of 
English at Stanford University this year and con- 
sequently had to resign the seat on the city council 
of Geneva, N. Y., which he won in 1963 as a 
Democrat. 

MONTGOMERY N. McKINNEY, vice president 
in charge of client services for Doyle, Dane, Bern- 
bach, Inc., Los Angeles, is teaching account man- 
agement in a special 30-week institute of advanced 
advertising studies at the University of California's 
graduate school of business administration. The 
program was planned by the board of governors of 
the Southern California Council of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies and will run 
through May 27, 1965. 


1935 Class Reunion in June 


W. Frederick Hinz, president 
1182 Elbur Avenue, Cleveland 7, Ohio 


Mr. and Mrs. ALFRED PUHAN (Fairfax Judd, 
°37) returned to the United States in August after 
a two-year stint in Bangkok, Thailand, where Alfred 
was minister and deputy chief of the U. S. Em- 


bassy. He is now director of the Office of German 
Affairs, State Department, in Washington, D. C. 
They are living in McLean, Va. 
1936 

Mrs. Hilbert Collins (WILLA BLISS) and her 


daughter Karen presented a musical program for the 
Mentor, Ohio, branch of the American Association 
of University Women in November. The program 
was called ‘‘Words and Music’’ and Mrs. Collins 
talked of the musical accomplishments and _ close 
family relationships of many great musicians. 

EDWIN O. HOOK is a research chemist 
Moleculon Corp. in Cambridge, Mass., and 
in Marshfield. 

Since September Mrs. R. M. Longyear (KATH- 
ERINE EIDE) has been playing in the Central 
Kentucky Philharmonic and teaching cello privately. 
Her husband is associate professor of music and a 
member of the graduate faculty at the University of 
Kentucky in Lexington. The Longyears live near 
Arnold Blackburn, °41, and family, and also Joan 
Peterson Nagel, “44 grad. 


var 
GLESNER GRIFFIN is teaching the vocal music 
schools of Washington Court House, 


with 
lives 


classes in the 
Ohio 
Mrs. 


is a special 


(MILDRED FERREN) 
Barberton, Ohio, 


Edward Luckmeier 
music teacher in the 


schools. Her extracurricular interests also are musi 
cal. She is church organist and choir director at 
Trinity Lutheran Church at Loyal Oak, near Barber- 
ton. 

PHOEBE Y, WEI is teaching music at Teachers 
Training College in Hong Kong. 

JOSEPH WINCENC, professor of music at New 
York State Teachers College, Buffalo, N. Y., is 
conductor of the Amberst Symphony Orchestra and 
music director of the Orchard Park Symphony 
Orchestra. Both communities are suburbs of Buffalo. 


1938 


Mr. and Mrs. Phillips N. Bosworth (ELIZABETH 
WOODY) have moved to Huntsville, Ala. Mr. 
Bosworth is working for NASA and General Electric 
on the Apollo Project. Elizabeth teaches English at 
the Middle School of Randolph School in Hunts- 
ville. Son Timothy is a freshman at Baldwin- 
Wallace College and son Jonathan, married last 
summer, works at radio station KRIZ in Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

C. LEROY HACKER, m, t, is board chairman 
of Operation Progress, a non-profit organization 
chartered last February to train and guide dropouts 
as well as unemployed and under-employed adults. 
It provides classes in cooking, sewing, drafting, 
welding, sales, office management, and almost any 
needed subject. Two branches have been set up in 
Pittsburgh, with classes running two or three nights 
a week. It is hoped that the project will turn out 
employers as well as employees and that some of the 
“graduates will be able to start their own small 
businesses. 

WALLACE A. SPRAGUE is general chairman of 
Overlook Hospital’s $6,500,000 Progress Program, 
the largest program undertaken in the history of the 
hospital, Short Hills, N. J. Sprague has been a 
member of Overlook’s board of trustees since 1958 
and has served as both public relations chairman and 
vice chairman of the development and_ planning 
committee. He is executive vice president of the 
Bowater Paper Co. 

ELSBETH WALTHER Yantis, m, exhibited her 
sculpture and demonstrated her technique at the art 
show of the Medina Creative Arts League in Me- 
dina, Ohio, Oct. 23-25. She has exhibited and 
demonstrated in many cities. 


1939 
TOM BOARDMAN, editor of the Indianapolis 


Times and former chief editorial writer of the 
Cleveland Press, talked to junior and senior high 
school students from the Greater Cleveland area at 
the 17th annual Press Journalism Institute in Octo- 
ber. The Institute gives prospective journalists a 
glimpse of the work inside metropolitan newspapers. 

Mrs. Howard Boatwright (HELENA STRASS- 
BURGER) was the subject of a feature story in the 
Syracuse, N. Y., Herald American in late Septem- 
ber. Her husband is the new dean of Syracuse 
University’s School of Music. Her plans for the 
current season include another recital in Town Hall 
and appearance with Eric Leinsdorf and the Boston 
Symphony. In April she will give a concert in 
colonial Williamsburg, Va., and will appear in New 
York at Easter in Mahler's Resurrection Symphony. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clarence L. Chandler (HELEN 
WHEELER) have moved to Old Saybrook, Conn., 
where he is area bureau chief for the New Haven 
Register. Helen teaches English and social studies 
in the junior high school in Waterford. Their son 
Paul is in the Air Force and daughter Jane is an 
eighth grader. 

HAROLD H. LENTZ, m, t, president of Carthage 
College, was principal speaker at the Forward Divi- 
sion luncheon of the Waukegan-North Chicago 
Chamber of Commerce in October. His topic was 
“Coin of a Higher Realm.’’ Carthage College, 
formerly in Carthage, Ill., is now re-located in 
Kenosha, Wis. Lentz has lectured at the Luther 
Academy in Germany and is author of two books, 
one a history of Wittenberg College in Ohio, the 
other entitled Reformation Crossroads. 

MOSES NEWSOME, tt, First Baptist 
Church, Charleston, W. Va., was guest minister at 


pastor of 


White Rock Baptist Church, Durham, N. C., on 
Oct. 25, when the church observed its 98th anni- 
versary. Newsome is the first Negro chosen presi- 


dent of the Charleston Ministerial Association and 
is also president of the West Virginia Baptist Sun- 


day School Convention as well as a member of the 
executive board of the West Virginia Council of 

Churches. 
Mrs. Joseph Wincene (MARGARET MILLER) is 
pianist with the Orchard Park Symphony Orchestra, 
3] 


Orchard Park, N. Y., of which her husband, °37, 
is music director, 

BARBARA WRISTON, head of the Museum 
Education Department at the Art Institute of 
Chicago and director of the Society of Architectural 
Historians, spoke at the Art Museum, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., in September. Her subject was ‘‘History of 
Architecture,”’ 


1940 Class Reunion in June 
Robert J. Porter, president 
83 Thomas Avenue, Rochester 17, New York 
GEORGE P. DOMINICK has been appointed 
clinical chaplain supervisor at the Georgian 
training ministers in the treat- 
alcoholics. The program he is 
administering is part of the Georgia Department of 
Hea.th’s Alcoholic Rehabilitation Service. The work 
is supported by a federal grant announced last June. 
Mr, and Mrs. ARTHUR M. EASTMAN (Bere- 
nice Miller, °39) are in Ann Arbor, Mich., where 
he is a professor at the University of Michigan. 
AARON JUVELIER is violist with the Carnegie 
String Quartet which gave a series of in-school con- 
certs in schools in Maine in the fall. He has been 
first desk violist with the Buffalo Phitharmonic and 


chiet 
Ciinic, 
ment and care of 


in charge of 


has played with the New York Phiitharmonic and 
other groups. 

Mrs. George D. Leydic Jr. (LILLIAN WAL- 
LACE) was listed in the third edition of Who's 
Who of American Women for activities in Mary- 


land. She and her husband have recently moved to 
Murray Hill, N. J., where he is a project engineer 
with the W. R. Grace & Co. Inc. Lee plans to 
work as a school counselor. She received the M.Ed. 
in counseling education from the University of 
Maryland in August, 1964. 

JOSEPH VARNER, ao, t, chaplain at City Hos- 
pital, East Liverpool, Ohio, is pastor of the Madi- 
son Presbyterian Church in that city. He con- 
tinues his duties as chaplain. 

H. FESSENDEN WRIGHT of Hamden, Conn., 
became an assistant professor of chemistry at New 
Haven College in the fall, according to the Republi- 
can, Waterbury, Conn. 

Educational Testing Services of Princeton, N. J., 
has appointed JAY A. YOUNG, ao, as the chief 
chemistry reader for the nation’s advanced placement 
Young is professor of chemistry at 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


examinations, 
King’s College, 
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LLOYD H. HEIDGERD is assistant professor of 
natural science at Michigan State University. 

JOHN R. MARTIN represented Oberlin College 


at the inauguration of Robert Harry Spiro as presi- 


dent of Jacksonville University on Nov. 10, 1964. 
John is district sales representative manager with 
B. F. Goodrich in Jacksonville, Fla. 


1942 

JOHN A. 
product research in the 
of the Ford Motor Co. at 
dressed the Stark County 
National Association of 
presenting “‘A Crystal Ball Look at 1965.” 

WILLIAM LEO HAMILTON, t, moved in the 
fall from the pastorate of the Messiah Baptist Church 
in Yonkers, N. Y., to that of the Bethany Baptist 
Church in Jamaica, Long Island. 

BRUCE HEINZEN, M.D., spent last May in 
Ghana on a lay fellowship of the United Church's 
division of foreign missions. While there he visited 
hospitals, churches, schools and farms, including an 
agricultural station in the Volta region receiving 
benefits under the International Heifer Project. Dr. 
Heinzen was on leave of absence as attending sur- 
geon at North Shore Hospital in Manhasset and 
Veterans and Bellevue Hospitals in New York City. 

The Elyria Savings & Trust Co., Elyria, Ohio, has 
ALLEN R. SHAW to the position of 
He had been vice president in charge 
of the bank’s Cleveland St. office in’ Elyria and 
will continue as a vice president. 

John Thibaut, husband of ANN E. HOMMANN 
Thibaut, has been named editor of the Journal of 
Experimental and Social Psychology, a new organ 
published by the Academic Press of New York and 
London, Thibaut is chairman of the department of 
psychology at the University of North Carolina and 
returned there this year after a year of teaching and 


research in Paris. 


FRECHTLING, manager of forward 
market research department 
Dearborn, Mich., ad- 
(Ohio) Chapter of the 
Accountants in October, 


promoted 
trust officer. 


a2 


WELCOME IN TAIWAN. When President Emeritus William E. Stevenson and Mrs. Steven- 
son visited Taiwan last May they received a royal welcome from the Oberlin in China 
graduates, who honored them at a dinner and escorted them to and from the airport. 
In the above picture, Mrs. Stevenson holds a cloth signed by all those present at the 


dinner. They are wished “Bon Voyage” 


by T. H. Meng, chairman of the Oberlin 


Shansi Memorial School Alumni Association (third from the left), H. E. Mao-lan Tuan, 
former Chinese ambassador to the Philippines (holding hat), and others active in the 
Association. Mr. Stevenson recently resigned his post as Ambassador to the Philippines, 
the Stevensons returning to their home in Aspen, Colorado. 


1943 


EDNA L. DAVIS was promoted this fall to a 
full professorship in music at Elizabeth City State 
College in Elizabeth City, N. C. 

ALAN C. SUTTON and family are in Oklahoma 
City, Okla. He is a budget officer with the USPHS 
Division of Indian Health in the Area Office. A 
daughter will enter college in the fall. A younger 
daughter and son are busy in school and Scouts. 


1944 

CHARLES A. ROSS, M.D., is chief of thoracic 
surgery at Roswell Park Memorial Institute and 
assistant clinical professor of surgery at the Buffalo, 
N. Y., School of Medicine. He has been speaking 
to high school students on the health hazards of 
smoking, according to the Advertiser, East Aurora, 
N. Y., using slides to illustrate the lecture. 


1945 Class Reunion in June 


Mrs. Donald R. Lyon, president 
60 South Main Street, Chagrin Falls, Ohio 


1946 


Mr. and Mrs. Gordon K. Harrington (MARY 
*“*POLLY’” PAULSON) announce the birth of a son, 
Jonathan Henry Harrington, on Aug. 18, 1964, at 
University Hospital, Augusta, Ga. The Harringtons 
live in Columbia, S. C., where Gordon is assistant 
professor of Far Eastern history at the University of 
South Carolina. 

Mrs. Harry A. Porter (C. JEANNE DAVIS), 
pianist, was one of the performing artists in a pro- 
gram of international music presented in Epsom, 
ig daly Btn A resident of New Hamp- 


shire, Jeanne teaches and accompanies several promi- 


September. 


nent soloists, as well as performing as a soloist her- 


self. 


1947 
ELLEN FULLER Forbes is a teacher and counsel- 
lor in the schools in Kittery, Maine. 


1948 


RALPH A. LOOMIS, m, is associate professor of 
English in the College of Engineering, University of 
Michigan, 


GEORGE M. REDDIN, an attorney in Ft. Mor- 
gan, Colo., represented Oberlin College at the in- 
auguration of John T, Fey as president of the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming at Laramie on Dec. 12. 

ELINOR M. ECCLES and Stewart P. Schneider 
were married on Oct. 3, 1964, in Christ Church, 
Greenwich, Conn. Mrs. Joseph E. Jewett Jr. 
(MARIANNE VAN HOORN) was matron of 
honor. The Schneiders live in Naragansett, R. I. 
Stewart is in the reference department of the library 
of the University of Rhode Island in Kingston, R. I. 

EDMUND B. WRIGHT, nm, associate professor of 
music at Hollins College, Va., was featured artist at 
Central Methodist Church, Staunton, Va., in con- 
nection with the dedication services of the newly- 
remodeled sanctuary chancel and re-installation of 
the church pipe organ. One of the numbers he 
played was Now Appears the Glorious Day, by 
John Diercks, °49, head of the music department at 
Hollins College. 


1949 


PHILIP L. BAYLESS, chairman of the chemistry 
department, Wilmington College, Ohio, addressed 
the fall meeting of the Wilmington College Women’s 
Club in October. He spent the year 1963-64 in 
research at the Ruprecht-Karl University in Heidel- 
berg, Germany. 

When Grace United Church of Christ, Stone 
Creek, Ohio, dedicated its new Super Classic Conn 
organ in October, according to the Daily Times of 
New Philadelphia, Ohio, Mrs. Joanne Hart (JO- 
ANNE WILLIAMS) was the organist. She is 
organist at Trinity United Church of Christ in 
Akron, Ohio. 

Sponsored by the Cincinnati, Ohio, Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists, MARY ESTHER 
HIGGS gave an organ recital at the Mt. Washington 
Presbyterian Church in November. She is organist 
at that church. 

Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT D. HODGKINSON Jr. 
(ESTHER KISSANE) and three children moved to 
the country last summer. Bob is instrumental direc: 
tor in the music department of Brush High School, 
South Euclid-Lyndhurst, Ohio. He also has a 
church choir and teaches trombone at the Music 
School Settlement in Cleveland. 

J. WILLIAM LEE, t, was the keynote speaker 
for the Family Retreat held in October by the 
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United Church of Christ, Kent, Ohio. Bill served 
as interim minister there from June 1963 to Feb- 
ruary 1964. He is associate professor of the phil- 
osophy of religion, Oberlin College Graduate School 
of Theology. 

GEORGE A. PARSONS Jr., t, pastor of Garfield 
Memorial Church in suburban Cleveland, Ohio, has 
a number of related responsibilities, according to the 
Free Press, Geneva, Ohio. He is chairman of Ohio 
Methodism’s Radio Commission as 
well as vice chairman of the Ohio Council of 
Churches Information Committee. He produces radio 
and TV shows for the Cleveland Church Federation. 


1950 Class Reunion in June 
Carter H. Donohoe, president 
3413 E. Monmouth Road, Cleveland 18, Ohio 


Television and 


Teller, published by Portland Federal Savings, Oct. 
1964, reported the promotion of RICHARD L. 
FERREIRA from manager of the bank's Milwaukie 
office to a new position as assistant manager of the 
home office in Portland, Ore. Milwaukie is a 
suburb of Portland. 

DAVID L. HUSUNG has changed employment 
from Bendix Missiles in Mishawaka, Ind., to Gen- 
eral Dynamics in Rochester, N. Y. 

EUGENE H. SMITH spent the week of Nov. 23 
in Cleveland, Ohio, participating in meetings of the 
National Council of Teachers of English. He visited 
Oberlin on the 22nd. 


RICHARD L., 


the Mamaroneck, 


SUTCH, director of fine arts in 
N. Y., school system, has been 
appointed director of the music program at Redeem- 


er Lutheran Church in Scarsdale, N. Y. 


1951 
Mr. and Mrs. 


have 


Hurst Hogan 
moved to Tulsa, Okla., 
ployed at the North American 
space and information division. 
is in kindergarten. 


(MYRA PARKER) 
where Hurst is em- 
Aviation Company, 
Five-year-old Bobby 
Two-year-old Martha is at home 


with Myra. 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert G. Méillican (JUDITH 
EMERY) announce the birth of a son, Andrew 


11, 1964 in Boston. He has four 
older sisters who delight in mothering him. 


Emery, on July 


iNEy? 


In addition to teaching at the Rhode Island School 
of Design, THOMAS L. BOSWORTH also gives 
the senior seminar in architecture at Yale University. 
Tom is assistant professor of architecture at R.I.S.D. 

WILLIAM GOLDMAN'S play, Blood, Sweat and 
Stanley Poole, was produced at the Black River Play- 
house in November. It was first presented in New 
York City in 1961. It spoofs life in the peace-time 


Army. 
HARRY B. HUNSICKER represented Oberlin 
College at the inauguration of James Henry Mce- 


Crocklin as president of Southwest Texas State Col- 


Heaps Women’s City CLus. Mrs. Wallace G. Teare (Dorothy Schaefer, °28), president 
of the Women’s City Club of Cleveland for 1964-65, has had an active year since her 
election by the Board of Directors last April. In the above picture, which appeared in the 
December Diplomat magazine, Mrs. Teare is shown with Angier Biddle Duke, the United 
States Chief of Protocol. who, with Mrs. Duke, was the honored guest of the Club at a 


reception in Cleveland last October. 


As president of the City Club, Mrs. Teare has 


stressed study groups of various kinds, insisting that members of the 1,100-member organi- 


. s* 
zation “must be educated before we can influence others. 


She herself has led the fight 


to ban billboards from closed access freeways and has been concerned that the Club take 


a stand ‘in the fight against air and water pollution. Last fall she completed a three-year 
term as president of the Great Lakes Shakespeare Association. In 


sponsibility and her many other civic services, 


addition to this re- 


in the PTA, League of Women Voters, 


Cleveland Historical Society, Council of World Affairs, Lakewood Library, Lakewood 
School Board. Mrs. Teare has long been active in Oberlin Alumni affairs: in the Cleve- 
land- Oberlin Women’s Club, as a member of the Alumni Board, as vice president of the 


Oberlin Alumni As 


ociation 


honored her by presenting her with an Alumni Citation Award. Her husband i: 


They have 
married and teaching in Alma, Michigan 


architect 
Virginia, 


of Weinherg & Teare 


officer in Manila, and who i 


At the dedication of Hall Auditorium in 1953, the College 


a partner 
Set vice 


two children: Richard, a Foreign 


lege, San Marcos, Texas, on Nov. 20. 

Mr. and Mrs. WILLIAM M. McINTOSH an- 
nounce the birth of child, Nathalie 
May, in November. 

PALMER W. MANSON, t, was called to be 
minister of Union Church of Mayaguez, Puerto Rico, 
an English-speaking congregation made up mainly of 
people from the States. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alan Wissinger (CAROLYN 
THOMPSON) announce the birth of Elizabeth 
Anne, on Oct. 14, 1964. She is the third daughter 
and third child. 


their second 


1953 
OTTO BETZ, nm, t, 


at the Chicago Theological Seminary, gave the first 
Thomas S,. Kepler Memorial Lectures on Oct. 21, 
1964. His theme was the fellowship of saints and 
the meaning of the resurrection. The lectures were 
given in the Fairchild Chapel and open to the public. 
ROBERT E. CLELAND is associate professor of 
botany at the University of Washington in Seattle. 
MARY CARLYN CURRIE is instructor in organ 
and piano at Knoxville College, Knoxville, Tenn., 
one of seven new faculty members there this year. 
JOSEPH L. HOWELL is one of 22 technicians 
now attending an intensive ten-month training course 
in Washington, D. C., to prepare them to help 
carry out AID economic and social projects in the 
43 provinces of South Vietnam. Living and working 
in the countryside, they will help with such projects 
as school and farm improvement, well digging, and 
road building. They will try to develop under- 
standing of democratic government through organiz- 
ing community groups and advising on the admin- 
istration of free elections. 
J. WARNER JEPSON and Andrea Marie Iuppa 
were married in Rochester, N. Y., on Sept. 12. 
They live in San Francisco. 


Mr. and Mrs. FREDERICK E. MEAD (Barbara 


professor of New Testament 


W. Mead, °54) are in Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. Fred is 
assistant advertising manager, Univis Inc., Vision 
Park, Ft. Lauderdale. Their children are John, 7, 


and Julie, 3. 

According to the Columbia Spectator, JOSEPH L. 
MOLDER was asked to serve as chief adviser to pre- 
medical students until next September. He is an 
instructor in physical education at Columbia College 
of Columbia University. He also coaches two var- 
sity sports and has been a pre-med adviser for the 
past two years. 

DOROTHY M. PRINCE has an 
academic administration, and is participating in a 
program sponsored by the Ellis L. Phillips Founda- 
tion. She is professor of education and psychology 
at North Carolina Agricultural and Technical Col- 
lege in Greensboro, N. C. 

ROBERT H. STAPLES, new director of the 
Princeton, N. J., public library, was honored at a 
reception given by the Friends of the Public Library 
on Sept. 23 at the Institute for Advanced Study. 

Mr. and Mrs. EDWIN A. TAYLOR (Helen 
Thompson, *55) announce the birth of Edwin An- 
drew on Oct. 15, 1964, in Boston. Andrew joins 
brother Lloyd, 6, and sister Chriss, 4. Ed is in 
the physics department at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology and is collaborating on a book 
in quantum mechanics for sophomores as part of a 
new physics course being developed by the Science 
Teaching Center at MIT. 

Since her marriage last January, Mrs. Rene Wad- 
low (ELINOR HOHMAN) has lived in Geneva, 
Switzerland, where her husband is director of 
studies at the Institut Africain of Geneva. 


internship in 


1954 


Mrs. MARGARET VIETH Grevatt is one of 
two new program directors at the Central YWCA 
branch in downtown Cleveland. 

DOLORES HOLTZ, pianist, appeared in a recital 
in October in the Park Church, Elmira, N. Y., on 
one of the programs of the Thursday Morning 
Musicales of that city. 

Mr. and Mrs, Irving Katz (SARAH E. KATZ) 


have moved from New York City to Bloomington, 


Ind Irving is an assistant professor at Indiana 
University, teaching economic history Sarah is 
studying music in the University, working with 
Sidney Foster 

SUTHERLAND MILLER Jr. got his Ph.D. in 


p ychology from Columbia University and has heen 


engaged in private practice is well i if the coun 
eling service of the undergraduate met school at 
Columbia Hy j ulso. «director of th Vocational 
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Service Center, YMCA of Greater New 
as psychologist 

THELMA MORRIS is working at the Cleveland 
Public Library in the sociology department. She has 
found numerous Oberlinians there. 

Mr. and Mrs. EDWARD VAVOLO, t, (NOELLE 
CARVER) are in Collingswood, N. J. Ed is 
teaching history at Woodbury High School. 


1955 Class Reunion in June 
Gaius J. Slosser, Il, M.D., president 
2923 Huntington Road, Cleveland 21, Ohio 


York, again 


V. JOHN BARNARD is on the faculty of the 
history department at Oakland University, Rochester, 
Mich., not in Florida, as we erroneously said in the 
November issue. The Barnards live in Bloomfield 
Hills, Mich. 

Mr. and Mrs. 
announce the birth of 
Jaffe is doing postdoctoral 


Mordecai Jaffe (AMY COOKE) 
Benjamin Mark on Nov. 2 
research in plant physi- 
ology at Yale. 

SHIRLEY DAVID Jobin played the Aeolian pipe 
at the first of the Metropolitan Opera Audi- 
Denver, Colo., in October. Shirley 
is an associate of the American Guild of Organists 
and an instructor in organ at the University of 
Denver. She is also organist at the Messiah Lutheran 
Church there. 

ANN PARSHALL Messenger received her Ph.D. 


in English from Cornell University and is teaching 


organ 
tions salons in 


part time at San Francisco State College in the 
English department, while her husband, William 
Messenger, works on his Ph.D. at the University 


of California, Berkeley. 

THOMAS TEMPLE TUTTLE and Ruth Eliza- 
beth Gordon were married on Aug. 29, 1964, in the 
Methodist Church, Nunda, N. Y. She is a gradu- 
ate of Syracuse University and is now doing grad- 
uate work at Seton Hall University in New Jersey. 
Tom teaches in Nanuet, N. Y 


1956 
Mr. and Mrs. THOMAS FONDA (SHIRLEY 
SMITH) are in Amherst, Mass. Tom is a research 
assistant in psychophysiology at the University of 
Massachusetts and 
Amherst 


president of the 
teaches piano in addition 


also serves as 


Jaycees. Shirley 


Be: 


ENTERS FOREIGN SERVICE. William A. Rugh, 


Andrea Bear, °57, have two children. 


(Harriet Sheldon, °27). 
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to caring for Bobby, 5, Dickie, 3, and Carolyn, 
born on April 26, 1964. 

JOHN HOFMANN, organist at Trinity Episcopal 
Church in Buffalo, N. Y., and instructor in organ 
in the department of the State University 
College, at Fredonia, N. Y., presented the second 


program in the Faculty Recital Series in September. 


music 


LAWRENCE N. JONES, t, has been named 
associate professor and dean of students at Union 


Theological Seminary, New York City, beginning on 
Feb. 1. He was formerly dean of Fisk Memorial 
Chapel at Fisk University and chairman of the 
Nashville chapter of the NAACP. 

WILLIAM KNIGHT made his piano debut at 
Carnegie Hall in New York City on Oct. 22. He 
is a member of the music faculty at Shorter Col- 
lege in Rome, Ga, 


Capt. and Mrs. RONALD K. OAKLEY (MAR- 
GARET SIMMERER) announce the birth of their 
fifth child, David Brian, on Nov. 25, 1963. Mar- 


garet teaches piano, directs the Officers Wives Club 
choral group, and directs a Protestant 
children’s choir. Ron has received the Air Force 
Commendation Medal for outstanding proficiency as 
a maintenance test pilot, as commander of a fighter 
dispersal base in Billings, Mont., and for safely 
landing two damaged aircraft. He is presently serv- 
ing a two-year tour in the 59th Fighter-Interceptor 
Squadron at Goose Bay, Labrador, flying the F-102. 

The Corning Glass Works of Corning, N. Y., 
appointed THOMAS A. SCHWARTZ as production 


60-voice 


superintendent of BC Factory. Schwartz joined 
Corning in 1959 and served for three years in 


production supervision at the Albion, Mich., plant. 
He was transferred to “‘A’’ Factory in Corning in 
1962 as a section foreman, and since 1963 has been 
a department foreman at the Pressware plant. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Talayco (LAURI MARC) 
announce the birth of a son, Daniel Eric, on Sept. 
28. The Talaycos moved to Adrian, Mich., last 
fall where John teaches French at Adrian College. 

WILLIAM N. WEAVER, JR. completed his J.D. 
at John Marshall Law School in Chicago last 
ranking first in his class, and is now 
of Epstein, Monilow and 

married a Chicago girl 


degree 
February, 
practicing with the firm 
Sacknoff in Chicago. He 
and they have two children. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph (KAREN CARL- 


Zelan 


58, right, is congratulated by USIA Deputy 
Director Donald M. Wilson at swearing-in ceremonies in Washington upon his assignment 
to foreign service duty as a U. S. Information Agency junior officer trainee. After a brief 
training period in Washington he will be assigned overseas to an Agency post. Rugh holds 
a Ph.D. from Columbia University and an M.A. from Johns Hopkins. He has also attended 


the Universities of Hamburg, Berlin, and Bonn in Germany. He and his wife, the former 


His parents are Dr. and Mrs. Roberts Rugh, °26 


SON) are living in Waltham, Mass., where he is 
teaching in the department of sociology at Brandeis 
University and is also faculty associate in research 
at the Florence Heller Graduate School for Studies 
in Social Welfare. 


L957. 


VINCENT M. BROWN, ¢, joined the staff of 
the Third Baptist Church, Toledo, Ohio, on October 
1, as minister of Christian education and pulpit 
assistant. 

Mr. and Mrs. WILLIAM R. FLEMING, M.D. 
(Elaine Gini, °58) announce the birth of Mark 
Doyle on Oct. 6, 1964, joining Gini, Patrick, and 
Andy. Bill is a pediatrician on the staff at Walter 
Reed Hospital in Washington, D. C., and expects to 
be there two years while he completes his military 
obligation, 

V. LEE HARRITY was married on June 20, 
1964, to Charmaine Bishkoff. He became choral 
director, Gateway Union High School, Monroeville, 
Pa., this month. 

JEAN E. LANDRAM is teaching first grade in 
the San Diego city schools. 

‘Eighteenth Century Clarinet Music’’ is the title 
of an article by ELSA LUDEWIG that was pub- 
lished in Instrumentalist in November. Elsa's article 
appears in a _ special section called ‘*Woodwind 
Clinic’ and edited by George Waln, professor of 
woodwind instruments and instructor in music edu- 
cation in the Oberlin Conservatory. 


Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT L. McFARLAND an- 
nounce the birth of a daughter, Carol Ann, on 
Oct. 11, in Lima, Ohio. Their son Robby was 


two years old in July. 

Mr. and Mrs. ARTHUR MONTZKA (Marilyn 
Owens, *60) appeared in September on the Living- 
ston, N. J., concert seriés in an unusual concert. 
Marilyn played a harpsichord which Arthur had 
made himself, while he played a recorder. Arthur 
teaches instrumentai music in West Orange, N. J., 
and is also director of the high school orchestra. 
Marilyn teaches piano privately. 

JOHN A. STEPHENSON, M.D., entered army 
service last July. He is doing research in virology 
at Walter Reed Army Institute. 

Mr. and Mrs. Zoltan Voross (SUSAN SOMOGYI) 
announce the birth of Nancy Elizabeth on Sept. 6, 
1964. 


1958 


In June JANE CORYELL went to Los Angeles 
to take a three-week course in a special technique 
for her work as physical therapist at a children’s 
hospital in Westfield, N. J. 

JOANNE L. DEARDORFF teaches music in the 
Garrettford Elementary School, Drexel Hill, Pa., and 
lives in Havertown. 

Since September, MARTHA JANE FRARY, m, 
t, has been director of Christian education at the 


First Methodist Church in Marshalltown, Iowa. 
The church has a membership of 2,300 and two 
ministers. 

DAVID D. GLADFELTER edited the 1964 edi- 


tion of the Milwaukee Press Club’s annual publica- 
tion, Once A Year. Still working for the Milwaukee 
Sentinel, he now handles education and art news. 
Mr. and Mrs. FREDERICK J. HARTRICK 
(MARY KREMER) announce the birth of Heather 


Leigh on Oct. 31, 1964, joining sister Merideth 
Anne, 214. 
JACK L. McCRACKEN teaches vocal music to 


grades 4 through 8 in Dayton, Ohio. He lives in 
neighboring Lebanon. 

CHARLES E. NAIRN, t, became head librarian 
at Findlay College, Findlay, Ohio, in September. 

WILLIAM A. RUGH was appointed to the 29th 
Junior Officer Class, which entered duty Sept. 8, 
1964, in the Foreign Service Officer Reserve Corps 
of the United States Information Agency. 

PHILLIP C. SPURGEON Jr. continues as full- 
time conductor of the Symphony Orchestra, Johns: 
town, Pa., now in its 36th season. He has been 
with the orchestra since 1961. 


1959 


Mr. and Mrs. Anthony J. Antonelli (SANDRA 
GUISLER) announce the birth of a son, David 
Anthony, on March 24, 1964. His sister Mary 
Beth is approaching two. The Antonellis live at 
139 Beacon Ave., New Haven, Conn. Tony teaches 
at the North Haven Senior High School. 

RICHARD L. BENNETT, M.D., and Mrs. Ben’ 
nett announce the birth of Richard Livingston 
Bennett Jr. on Oct. 11, 1964. 
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Wins Poetry Prize. Jon Swan, *50, was 
awarded third prize in The American 
Scholar Poetry Contest for his poem 
“Jonah and the Whale.” Over two thou- 
sand poems were submitted in the contest, 
which was limited to American poets who 
had never published a book of poems. 
Swan, who, in his own words “exists as a 
free-lance writer,” has published poems in 
The New Yorker, The American Scholar, 
The Prairie Schooner and elsewhere. He 
has also written for American Heritage, 
the Books Division of Time-Life, and, re- 
cently, satirical sketches for Monocle. In 
1958 Swan won the Borestone Mountain 
Poetry Award, and in 1960 shared Scrib- 
ners “Poets of Today” with two others. 
His prize-winning poem appeared in a 
special summer issue of The American 
Scholar, an issue devoted entirely to con- 
temporary American poetry. Swan is mar- 
ried to the former Marianne Hamaker, 
whom he met in Holland in 1962. They 
have a daughter, Claudia, two years old. 


ALBERT T. CARLISLE, professor of economics 
at Lake Erie College in Painesville, Ohio, was the 
subject of one of a series of faculty profiles run by 
The Telegraph, Painesville. In addition to his col- 
lege classes, Carlisle teaches a course in accounting 
to an older group at the Community College at 
night and finds the ‘‘change of pace’’ good. 

In Iran with the Peace Corps, THOMAS DRAKE, 
M.D., and his wife (SYLVIA PINNELL) see 
JEFF de LANGE, Harry Dawe, ‘58, BARRY 
PHILLIPS, Danny Miller, °60, Caroline Dickinson 
Livingstone, °60, and Ray Donnell, °53. They were 
to see Chuck Herron, M.D., °57, another Peace 
Corps doctor, in Beirut in November and JOHN 
KROLL, who is on the staff of the American 
School for Classical Studies in Athens. Sylvia is 
librarian for the National University of Iran. 

JOEL W. FINLER is studying the history and 
aesthetics of the cinema in the film department of 
Slade School of Fine Art, University College, Lon- 
don, Eng., and writing a film column for the Uni- 
versity College paper. He is also lecturing on art, 
on a part-time basis, at Bath Academy of Art, where 
he has started an introductory course on film 
appreciation. 

PAUL F. GRENDLER received his Ph.D. in 
Renaissance history from the University of Wisconsin 
in July 1964, then spent the summer in research at 
the Newberry Library in Chicago, with a summer 
grant-in-aid from the library. In September he be- 
lecturer in history at the University of 
Toronto, Canada 
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Mr. and Mrs, LEE GRIFFEY announce the birth 
of Scott Alan last June. Lee has been promoted to 
plant manager of Clorox’s Georgia plant in Atlanta. 

Mr. and Mrs. RICHARD J. HALL (PRU- 
DENCE JONES) announce the birth of Eric Michael 
on July 22, 1964. Ethan is a little past two. Rich 
is assistant professor of philosophy at Franklin and 
Marshall College. Last summer he had a faculty 
research grant from the college to use for his own 
studies. Prudy was an adjunct member of the 
biology department last year and will return to it in 
the second semester. She is in her second season 
with the Lancaster Symphony Orchestra, Lancaster, 
Pa. 

JOAN MAUREEN HANER, t, who was ordained 
in 1958, is minister of Christian education, West- 
moreland Congregational Church, Washington, D. C. 

The Richard M. Kelly family (MARY MILLER) 
moved from Philadelphia to Westminster, Md. Dick 
is director of the Carroll County YMCA. In 
Philadelphia Mary was worktog on a research project 
in accident prevention. 

Mr. and Mrs. THOMAS MAYER (Sara Camp- 
bell, °61) announce the birth of their first child, 
Peter Woodruff, on May 24, 1964, in Berkeley. 
Calif. The family moved to Ann Arbor, Mich., in 
September. Tom is teaching sociology and develop- 
ing a program in mathematical sociology at the 
University of Michigan. 

Mr. and Mrs. WILLIAM E. RATLIFF (Lynn 
Robbins, *58) announce the birth of Sharon Louise 
on Oct. 2, 1964. 

NATHAN SMITH, ¢t, was state leader for the 
District 7 convention of Christian churches held in 
Lisbon, Ohio, in November. He led the convention 
in worship and in the discussion on the re-structurc 
of the Christian churches. It was a town hall style 
meeting, with all members of the Christian churches 
invited. 

LARRY STEADMAN is vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Chronoluc Corp. of Grand Island, 
Neb., a young firm which markets neon time and 
temperature signs to banks throughout the country. 
Five years ago Larry married the former Margaret 
Hornady (University of Nebraska, °59). They have 
two small sons, Christopher, 4, and Geoffrey 21/4. 
Both Larry and his wife are active in the Grand 
Island Little Theater, and they helped organize 
Cinema II to promote interest in forefgn art films. 
It is a cooperative cultural venture of two theaters 
and two private groups in two different communities. 

GEORGE H. STRAUSS is presently a_ research 
assistant with the Temporary Commission on City 
Finances in New York City. 

PETER N. TENBEAU was promoted in October 
to superintendent of the personal accounts under- 
writing department at the Albany office of Aetna 
Casualty and Surety Co. He joined Aetna at 
Bridgeport, Conn., in 1960 and had served as an 
underwriter at Albany. 

Mrs. Raymond Utterback (SYLVIA WALSH) is 
living in Berea, Ohio, and doing graduate study for 
Ph.D. at Western Reserve University in Cleveland. 
Her husband teaches English literature at Baldwin- 
Wallace College in Berea. 

PATRICIA STUMP and George L. Walsh were 
married on Aug. 29, 1964, in East Palestine, Ohio. 
They live in East Lansing, Mich., where Patricia is 
an instructor at Michigan State University. 

MARY L. WHITE is instructor in psychology at 
Oakland University, Michigan. She has held a U. S. 
Public Health Service predoctoral fellowship at 
Western Reserve University in Cleveland. 


1960 Class Reunion in June 
John L. Donaldson, president 
3609 Chevy Chase Lake Drive, 
Chevy Chase, Maryland 


Mr. and Mrs. John Bentley (JUDITH COOK) 
announce the birth of Julia Anne on March 20, 
1964. Judith was guest recitalist at Luther College 
in September and soloist with the Wartburg Com- 
munity Orchestra, of which her husband is conduc- 
tor, on Oct. 18. Both are teaching at Wartburg 
College in Waverly, Iowa, and gave their faculty 
recital in December. 

DAN C. BLAZIER, t, led a five-man study team 
to Africa in 1963 and visited political leaders, mis- 
sions, and universities of 14 countries. He is pastor 
of the First Christian Church in Massillon, Ohio 

JEAN E. STUELPNAGEL and Gary L. Britton 
were married on Oct. 16, 1964, and are living in 
Yankton, S. D. 


Mr. and Mrs (PAULA-SUE 


Richard Burleson 


KORMAN), 


trio for lute, 


Hartford, Conn., are working in a 
recorder, and voice, doing medieval 
and renaissance music. This is Paula-Sue’s third 
year as soprano soloist at Center Congregational 
Church in Hartford. The Burlesons live at 367 
Farmington Ave. 

Mrs. Paul Clayton (JACKLYN BLAKE) spoke at 
three sessions of the 11th annual Older Girls Con- 
ference of the Maine YMCA. Jacklyn spoke on 


topics relating to the conference theme of ‘*Mis- 
understanding.”’ 
Mr. and Mrs. MERRITT CLEAVER (ELINOR 


POTTORF) announce the birth of their first child, 
Bonnie Louise, in June 1964. Week ends the Cleavers 
often get together with Chuck and PAULA PAT- 
TERSON Deafenbaugh. Paula is completing studies 
for her M.A. 

JOAN YARBOROUGH Cowan, a member of the 
music faculty of Alabama College, Anniston, pre- 
sented the first 1964-65 faculty concert of the season 
in September. She and her husband, Robert Cowan, 
also a member of the music faculty, have appeared 
in two-piano concerts and have been ranked with 
the country’s leading duo-pianists. 

CHARLES GRIFFITH, cello, is a new member 
this year of the North Carolina String Quartet. 
Other Oberlin members are Edgar Alden, °36, violin, 
and his wife, Dorothy Peterson Alden, also °36, 
viola. All three are members of the music faculty 
of the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 

Mrs. Robert A. Jansson (MARGARET LOCK- 
LIN) is a graduate student at Duquesne University 
in Pittsburgh. 

SHELDON I. MILLER is interning this year at 
Mount Sinai Hospital in Cleveland. He has been 
accepted for a three-year residency in psychiatry at 
Western Reserve University starting next July. 

Mrs. G. D. Sargent (ALICE GOLDSTEIN) is 
assistant director of student activities and a member 
of the English department faculty at Temple Uni- 
versity. 

JOHN H. STAMAS has taken a job with the 
Ampex Corp. of Redwood City, Calif. 

ROLF STERNGLANZ was married on June 20 
to Sarah Booth Hall, a 1964 Radcliffe graduate, in 
Washington, D. C. (This is to correct errors in 
November issue.) 

Mr. and Mrs. E. Philip Wilson (JANE PIERCE) 
are in Natrona, Pa., where Philip was assigned to 
his first church, following graduation from Drew 
University School of Theology in June. Jane is 
part-time church secretary, directs the junior choir 
and the children’s music in the church school. She 
has one voice pupil, does some singing herself, and 
is taking oil painting lessons at Penn State Uni- 
versity. 
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JOHN W. CRAYTON is at the University of 
London, England, on a research fellowship. 

ARTELIA COURT is studying for the M.S. in 
education at Bank Street College of Education, New 
York City. 

Mrs. Keith Fowler (JANET BELL) played the 
role of Beatrice in the Williams College presenta- 
tion of Shakespeare's Much Ado About Nothing in 
November. Keith is a member of the faculty at 
Williams College. Janet is a homemaker and actress. 
She has played a number of roles in the Williams- 
town Summer Theater for two seasons and appeared 
in The Park Playhouse in Holyoke, Mass., and in 
New York City. 

BARBARA SMITH Garver, a reading specialist, 
with the Community Action for Youth in Cleveland, 
took part in a PTO meeting on ‘‘dropouts’’ in 
Claridon, Ohio, in October. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gary J. Glascoe (NANCY LEE 
MANTLE) are in Forest Grove, Ore. Gary is a 
student at Pacific University and Nancy is teaching 
in the public schools. 

After a summer in Mexico and Guatemala, Mr. 
and Mrs. WILLARD JOHNSON (Judith Blank 
Johnson, ‘64) are at the University of Wisconsin. 
Willard is studying Sanscrit and Buddhism in the 
Indian Studies Program. 

KAREN M. SONNE and John D. Klingel were 
married on Oct. 3, 1964. Karen continued het 
teaching in Titusville, Pa., until this month when 
she joined her husband in New York City. 

ALDA MARSH received her M.A. last June and 
moved from California to West Chester, Pa. Sh 
is a campus worker for the Episcopal Church at 
West Chester State College and is responsible for 
the development of a co-operative student 
on an ecumenical level. 


GENE and BARBARA WHITMAN ROSTOV are 


ministry 
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in Kansas City, Mo. Gene, who graduated from 
Columbia Law School last June, is working as a 
law clerk for a federal district judge. Barbara does 
social work at a family and children’s agency. They 
expect to go to France in the summer to stay a 
year. Gene plans to study at an international school 
and Barbara to do social work. 

NANCY E. CAMPBELL was married to James 
Robert Smith Dec. 21, 1963. Jim is physical direc- 
tor at the YMCA in South Bend, Ind. 

KEITH E. SUGASKI, a senior in the College of 
Veterinary Medicine at Ohio State University, +e- 
ceived the college’s annual Borden Award for main- 
taining the highest grade average during the first 
three years of study. Last summer he held a re- 
search fellowship from the American Veterinary 
Medical Association, 


1962 


ROGER BATZ is teaching United States history 
at Morgan Park Academy in Chicago. Last summer 
he toured Europe — 4900 miles on a motor scooter. 

CLARA L. BOGGS is teaching instrumental music 
in the public schools of Philadelphia. 

Mr. and Mrs. NELSON CLEARY (Enid Bayer, 
*60) announce the birth of Erica Jean on Oct. 19, 
1964. The Cleary family is in East Lansing, Mich., 
where Nelson is a graduate assistant in violin at 
Michigan State University and is studying for a 
master’s degree. He teaches string classes of under- 
graduates and plays in the Lansing Symphony. He 
is concertmaster of the university orchestra. 

DARREL A. CLOWES Jr., M.A.T., is instructor 
in English and philosophy at Jefferson Community 
College, Watertown, N. Y. The Clowes family has 
moved to Adams Center, N. Y., and has added a 
son, Jeffry Sean, born Oct. 10, 1964. A daughter 
was born while they were in Oberlin. 

JULIA WALLACE and Laszlo Emoed were mar- 
ried on July 19, 1964, in Sankt Peters Kirche in 
Salzburg, Austria. Jolly and Laci are living in 
Bonn, Germany, at Bluecherstrasse 1. Jolly made 
her opera debut there as Giulietta in Tales of Hoff- 
man. Laci is doing guest productions for other opera 
houses. 

NANCY FEHL is teaching English in the high 
school in Hicksville, N. Y. Last year she taught 
English in Forest Hills High School. 

ROGER S. GUSTAFSON teaches piano and music 
appreciation at Wisconsin State University, White- 
water, Wis. His wife teaches music in the public 
schools. 

J. PAUL IRWIN and Margaret Ehrensperger, °64, 
were married on Aug. 29, 1964, at the First Con- 


The Class of 1964 


is continuing study for the Ph.D. degree, one is a lawyer 
in England (returning to previous occupation), one a 
full-time homemaker, and one has not reported plans. 


Conservatory of Music 


BACHELOR OF MusIc 


Study 


Of the 53 (26 men, 27 women) who are studying, 48 


are continuing professional study in music — piano 17, 
organ 7, music education 4, voice 3, violin, trumpet, and 
music history, 2 each; other fields, 1 each — ‘cello, viola, 


harp, clarinet, French horn, trombone, music composition, 
music therapy. Five are studying in “academic” fields —- 


Grover Memorial 
A memorial scholarship fund in 
memory of Frederick Orville Grover 
totalling $1,100 has been established, 
income from which is to be used to 
aid students whose major interest 
lies in science. Professor Grover, 


who died last year, was on the 


faculty from 1898-1933, head of the 
department of botany from 1908. 
Alumni wishing to add to the 
Grover Scholarship Fund may do so 
by sending their contributions to the 
Office of the Treasurer, Adminis- 
tration Building. Checks should be 
made payable to Oberlin College. 


gregational Church in Madison, Wis. Margaret was 
graduated from the University of Wisconsin in June 
and is now working for the M.A.T. degree at the 
university and teaching French at Central High 


School. Paul is working on a doctorate in European 
history. Among those at the wedding were Susan 
Sawyer, °65, Jim Turner, °60, James Whitaker, °60, 


and SIDNEY WHITAKER. 

LAWRENCE D. LONGLEY received his M.A. 
from Vanderbilt University last June and was ap- 
pointed a teaching fellow there in September. He 
is in his third year of study for a Ph.D. in political 
science. 

On Nov. 15 JAMES L. MENCH became assistant 
director of admissions, Franklin & Marshall College, 
Lancaster, Pa. 

Last spring GENE SAGER, teaching at a Metho- 
dist mission school in Japan, assumed the respon- 
sibilities of assistant director of the new Nagoya 
Gakuin senior high dormitory, housing 40 boys. All 
activities are carried on in Japanese, including 
prayer meetings. Gene gives part of his time to 
Kinjo Church where he teaches an English Bible 
class and directs the new choir. He went out to 


the school in Sept. 1962 and will finish his term 
of service in the spring of 1966. 

KATHRYN SCHULER is one of four Oberlin- 
ians studying for the M.S. in education at Bank 
Street College of Education, New York City. 

MARILYN SHAW received her M.S. in biology 
last May and is employed as assistant research 
mycologist to Dr. F. K. Sparrow of the University 
of Michigan. 

MAURY STERNS has a Ford Foundation Inter- 
national Development fellowship and is doing grad- 
uate study in political science at Stanford University 
in California. 

PETER E. STRAUSS and Liliane Grand-Perret 
were married on May 27, 1964. Peter is in his 
third year of law school at Columbia University in 
New York. 

PATRICIA TOOL, m, is in her fourth year teach- 
ing at Sacramento City College in California. She 
teaches color and design, drawing, print making, 
and introduction to art. 

VIRGINIA YUEN is a social worker at the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children in Boston. She graduated from the 
University of Chicago School of Social Service Ad- 
ministration last June. She and LOUISE BLUHM 


share an apartment at 19 Everett St., Apt. 7, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

1963 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Boich (MARIANNE 


CARROLL) are in Phoenix, Ariz. Marianne teaches 
kindergarten at the Rancho Solano School and Rich- 
ard is a management trainee with the Valley 
National Bank. 

LORINE BUFFINGTON, currently studying with 
Thelma Votipka in New York City, was soloist at 
a concert presented in late September at the First 
Presbyterian Church in Orange, N. J. 

DAVID FINKE is program assistant to the staff 
of the campus YMCA at Washington University in 
St. Louis. He is on a year’s leave of absence from 
the Chicago Theological Seminary, where he is 
studying for his B.D. in sociology of religion and 
social ethics. At WU his responsibilities include the 
International Bazaar, the Y’s program of forums, 
faculty firesides, graduate club, and the publication 
of The Y’s Bear. 

KATHLEEN KEIP studied voice in Salzburg, 
Austria, last spring, and is now studying with 
Daniza Mastilovic of the Frankfurt Opera Company 
in Frankfurt, Germany. 

JEREMY LUSTIG received his M.M. in music 
theory in June from the University of Illinois. He 


Continued from page 21 


Boston, Converse, and the Mozarteum in Salzburg. 
With the exception of a Fulbright Fellowship and a 
Woodrow Wilson Fellowship (granted to a man who 


secured both A.B. and B.M. degrees), all financial aid is 


in the form of assistantships (14) and scholarships (13) 
from the institutions attended. Fifty-five per cent of those 


in graduate study were awarded some form of financial aid. 


Employment 


classics, German, religion, social psychology. 
Conservatory graduates are studying in 26 institutions 


in the United States, 3 abroad, and 3 privately; however, 
half of the group is concentrated in 10 schools — Illinois 
8, Manhattan School of Music 4, Indiana 3, Juilliard 
School 3, and 2 each at Michigan, Yale, Northwestern, 
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personal news. 


Of the 20 reporting employment, 19 are in music occu 
pations — 11 teaching music education in the public 
schools, 4 playing in symphony orchestras, and the others 
teaching music in college, in an art museum, privately, 
and in the Peace Corps. 


* *F & 


THe Directory OF THE CLAss OF 1964, published in Decem: 
ber, contains complete information — addresses, occupations, and 
A copy 
classes of 1963, 1964, and 1965. Other alumni may secure a copy 
by writing to the Alumni Association, Wilder Hall, Oberlin, Ohio. 


of the Directory has been sent to the 
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Peace Corps VOLUNTEERS. James N. Becht, °63, left, Lee Irwin, '64, center, and Ronald 
Raphael, °64, have all completed Peace Corps training and are in the field as Peace Corps 
Volunteers. Becht, East Cleveland, Ohio, had five weeks training in Puerto Rico following 
two months at the University of Washington in Seattle before being sent to Bolivia to 
work in a broad environmental health and sanitation program. Lee Irwin, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, trained for twelve weeks at the University of California in Los Angeles, before 
being sent to Ethiopia in January, where he will teach English at the secondary level. The 
Peace Corps Program there is the second largest in Africa and fourth largest in the world. 
Ronald Raphael, Wilmington, Delaware, is one of 115 volunteers who left early in January 
for Nigeria, where he will be teaching history in a Nigerian high school. Secondary schools 
in Nigeria are boarding schools, so Volunteers will live at the schools and take on such 
responsibilities as dormitory supervisors, study-hall supervisors, and games-masters. Nigeria 
has the largest Peace Corps program in Africa, and the largest in the world. 


is now a teaching fellow in music composition and 
a graduate fellow, Rackham Graduate School, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, in the doctor of musical arts 
program. 

JEANNE McCLINTOCK is a Peace Corps volun- 
teer in Ivory Coast, Africa. 

BONNIE McGAUGH and GAYLE SHEARD are 
both doing second-year graduate study at the New 
England Conservatory. They share an apartment in 
Boston. 

Enrolled for the M.S. in education program at 
Bank Street College of Education, New York City, 
are ROSE MARIEN and Mrs. Clarence Salzer Jr. 
(DEBORAH BELCHETZ). 

(ELLA) MARGUERITE NOEL is an _ instructor 
at Queens College, Charlotte, N. C. She is teach- 
ing violin and viola, conducting the Chamber Or- 
chestra, and teaching classes in orchestration and 
instrumental conducting. 

ELLEN COOKE and Jim Poindexter (Occidental, 
°63) were married in Elkin, N. C., on June 27. 
GWEN JONES was soloist and SARA STARNES 
organist. Ellen and Jim live in Elkin where Ellen 
will appear with the North Carolina Symphony in 
the spring. 

WALLIS REID is a Peace Corps Volunteer in 
Lome, Togo. He teaches English to French-speaking 
students. 


Virginia Welch, °62, and BERNARD ROOS 
were married on Sept. 19, 1964, in the rectory of 
the Church of the Immaculate Conception, Wellsville, 
Ohio. Bernard is in his second year of medical 
studies at the University of Chicago. Virginia has 
a full scholarship at the University of Chicago where 
she is furthering her study of the Russian language. 

KIRSTIN A. SHAFER is teaching history and 
doing counseling at Arroyo High School, San Lor- 
enzo, Calif. 


DAVID S. SHAPIRA is a graduate student at 
Stanford University. 


JEFFREY TAYLOR and a fellow graduate stu- 
dent at the University of Oregon won the Northwest 
Regional Open Pairs Bridge Championship in Seattle 
in September. They defeated 250 pairs in four ses 
sions to win by half a point. Their prizes included 
a free trip to an Eastern Nationals Bridge Tourna- 
ment. Last spring they were winners in the East 
West direction of the National Intercollegiate Bridge 
Tournament. Jeff has a teaching assistantship in 
chemistry at the University and has started research 
for a Ph.D. 


KIRSTEN PEFFER TRAPHAGEN is teaching in 
Portland, Ore., in the John Marshall High School, 
and working for M.A.T. from Reed College. 


JANUARY 1963 


FRANK N. TURNER is a medical student at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. and Mrs. Georg Ritter von Steinitz (JULIA 
BUIE) are living in Salzburg, Austria, at Gneiser- 
strasse 54. 

WALTER ZIFFER, m, t. has gone to Le Cham- 
bon, France, with his wife and four children, to 
direct the conference center of the United Church of 
Christ. The center is a meeting place for inter- 
national protestant groups. 


V-12 

RICHARD S. PERRY has written a book called 
Raymond and Me, excerpts from which were pub- 
lished in McCall’s Magazine in September. Dick is 
quoted by the magazine as saying that he wrote the 
book to show his children how childhood was during 
the thirties, when there was no atom bomb, no 
television, and no hula hoops. 


1964 

Mr. and Mrs. WILLIAM S. BAINBRIDGE 
(SUSAN CAREY) announce the birth of Wiiliam 
Carey on June 2. 

SUSAN DRUDING received a B.S. in zoology 
from the University of Michigan and has begun 
graduate work in zoology at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley on a National Science Foundation 
Graduate Fellowship. She lives at 2522 Piedmont 
Ave., Apt. 2, Berkeley, Calif. 94704. 

KITTY SUE YOAKAM and Larry Lynn Lewis 
were married on Aug. 8 in Lima, Ohio. Larry is 
in his third year of teaching and coaching at 


Shawnee Junior High School in Lima, Ohio. 

LINDA VINCENT received her B.A. degree in 
June from Butler University in Indianapolis. On 
Aug. 20 she and James E. Thompson were married. 
He is a graduate of Purdue with B.S. in mechanical 
engineering and is employed by Goodyear Aerospace 
in Arizona. 


Schedule of Events 


FEBRUARY 


25 Thursday 
ASSEMBLY gee eee be Noon 
Richard Franko Goldman, director, 
Goldman Band 
*FESTIVAL OF CONTEMPORARY MUSIC 
Elliott Carter, guest composer 
(Details to be announced) 


SWIMMING, Fenn College ........... (& 
OAC BASKETBALL TOURNAMENT, away 
26 Friday 


*FESTIVAL OF CONTEMPORARY MUSIC 
(See above) 

27 Saturday 
OBERLIN ORCHESTRA ......... 
Franz Bibo, conductor 
*FESTIVAL OF CONTEMPORARY MUSIC 
(See above) 
SWIMMING, at Wooster 


FENCING, at Western Reserve University 
WRESTLING, Akron 


Pee CaS OU pom: 


MARCH 
2 Tuesday 
CHAPEL A ee eee EE Noon 
SAR TIS La CLA eee eens W 8:00 p.m. 


New York Pro Musica, Noah Greenberg, 


musical director 


3 Wednesday 


SODA! ee, hee Seaport 
Under the Gaslight, by Daly 
/NRAP Were dOsPAMlOI, xe en s Art Museum 


works by three faculty members: 
Paul Arnold, *40; Forbes Whiteside; 
Norman Tinker (through March 31) 


4 Thursday 
*ODA (See above) H 8:30 p.m. 
ASSEMBLY. -265 ee F Noon 


Samuel D. Berger, deputy commandant 
for foreign affairs, National War College 


5 Friday 
#ODAw (See above) eee eS SOND me 
GUEST ARECITALS. . W 8:30 p.m. 


*Pict Kee, organ 


WRESTLING, OAC, at Denison 
SWIMMING, at Hiram 


6 Saturday 
*#ODA = (Seetabove) seserastea= ces H 8:30 p.m. 
FENGIN Gee Renn sees WG 
Y CONFERENCE (off campus) 


7 Sunday 
Y CONFERENCE (off campus) 
STUDENT WOODWIND 
ENSEMBLE ee W 4:00 p.m. 
9 Tuesday 
CHAPEL 
FACULTY: RECITAL ween ssa . W 8:00 p.m. 
David C. Hottmann, baritone 


Frau Emmi Bonhoeffer, sponsored by 
departments of German, government, 
and history 


11 Thursday 


7:30 p.m. 


ASSEMBLY 22 eect eee De NOON 
Daniel Wakefield, author, newspaperman 
TECTURE tet. a ee W 4:30 p.m. 
Leonard Stein, piano 
12 Friday 

JASZIAL ECT URE te eeterene-nceeetoraes 7:30 p.m. 
James C, Davies, *39, chairman, 

department of political science, 

University of Oregon 
*GUBST. RECITAL titecmcccnceca WO td0) mn) 


Leonard Stein, piano 


* indicates pay events; F, Finney Chapel; W, Warner 
Concert Hall; H, Hall Auditorium; K, Kettering; 
WG, Warner Gym; A, Allen Art Auditorium; HG, 
Hales Gym; C, Crane Pool; FH, Field House. 


For ticket and room reservations contact: The 
Alumni Association, Wilder Hall, at least three 
weeks in advance, 
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Losses in the Oberlin family 


ELLA C. PARMENTER, °15 


1894 


LAIRD — Arthur T. Laird, M.D., died on Octo- 
ber 29, 1964. He was 91 years old. Dr. Laird 
was born in Madison, Ohio, on July 23, 1873. His 
parents were James H. and Martha Turner Laird, 
both of the Class of 1860. He attended both the 
Oberlin Preparatory School, of which his father was 
principal for a time, and the College. He received 
his M.D. degree from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1900 and did summer study at Johns Hop- 
kins University and the Harvard Medical School, 
and took short courses at the Sorbonne in Paris and 
at Brompton Hospital in London. He was a national 
pioneer in the field of tuberculosis control. 

Dr. Laird was an assistant at the Trudeau Sana- 
torium at Saranac Lake, New York, 1906-08, and 
did research there later. For more than 30 years he 
was superintendent of Nopeming Sanatorium in 
Nopeming, Minnesota. In the summer of 1917 he 
was contract surgeon with the U. S. Army, and 
the following year was lent to the Commission for 
Prevention of Tuberculosis in France, a Rockefeller 
Foundation project. His public service was inter- 
spersed with brief periods of private practice. 

In 1957 he was honored by the establishment of 
the Arthur T. Laird Lectureship on Chest Diseases. 
It was set up by the board of directors of the 
Tuberculosis and Health Association of St. Louis 
County, Minnesota, with the approval of the county 
medical society. It brings to the community an- 
nually a distinguished leader in the field of chest 
diseases for public lectures. 

Dr. Laird was a member of the American Sana- 
torium Association and its vice president in 1921, 
of the Méississippi Valley Sanatorium Association, 
and president in 1920. He was a member of other 
medical and social organizations in the state and 
held offices in them. 

Dr. Laird wrote extensively on medical subjects 
and served on all sorts of boards and committees, 
holding many offices and receiving many honors. He 
is survived by his wife, the former Elizabeth Porter, 
whom he married in 1921; a sister, Mrs. Bert Bas- 
ton of St. Cloud, Minnesota; a foster son, George, 
of Lansing, Michigan; two great-granddaughters and 
eight great-great-grandchildren. 


1896 


CHILDS — Jesse Carmen Childs, 88, died on 
February 6, 1964, from injuries and shock after 
being struck by a truck. He was born in Prescott, 
Wisconsin, on April 12, 1875. In 1903 he married 
the former Blanche Kenyon, who died in 1947. 

Mr. Childs did graduate study at Oberlin and at 
the State Teacher’s College at Terre Haute, Indiana. 
For eleven years he taught school, ending that career 
as head of the English department at the State 
Teacher's College at Mayville, North Dakota. 

Mr. Childs became a pioneer fruit grower in the 
Yakima Valley near Wapato, Washington, clearing 
land for his first orchard in 1908. He lived on his 
fruit ranch as co-owner and manager for fifty sea- 
sons, retiring in 1957. The Yakima Republic said 
he was a leader in the orchard industry in the state. 
He was president of the state Horticultural Associa- 
tion and represented it at hearings in Washington, 
D. C. He retired in 1957 and moved to Corvallis, 
Oregon. Mr. Childs was a member of the Presby- 
terian Church. A 32nd degree Mason he was a 
member of the Wapato Masonic Lodge and the 
Yakima Scottish Rite Lodge, a Knight Commander of 
the Court of Honor, a master of the Wapato Lodge 
and a patron of Ualtee Chapter of the Eastern Star. 

Mr. Childs is survived by his son, Herbert E. 
Childs, ‘26, of Corvallis, Oregon; a brother, R. D. 
Childs of Yakima; four grandchildren and seven 
great-grandchildren. One grandchild is H. E. Childs 
Jr. of the Class of 1962. 


1202 


SHAW — Mrs. Stanley Garfield Shaw (Ellen Eliza- 
beth Wright), 85, died at the East Haven Nursing 
Home in Elyria, Ohio, on November 3, 1964, after 
a long illness. Born in Defiance, Ohio, in 1879, she 
was graduated from both the Oberlin Academy and 
the College. Hers was a family of many Oberlin 
connections, including her parents, her four grand- 
parents, aunts, an uncle, and cousins. In 1904 she 
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married Stanley G. Shaw, °03. She was a member 
of the First Congregational Church in Elyria; a 
former member and president of the Board of Edu- 
cation; active in PTA groups while her children 
were in Elyria schools; a member and former presi- 
dent of the Elyria YWCA; and co-founder and 
member of the Elyria League of Women Voters. 
Mrs. Shaw is survived by her husband; two sons, 
John, °35, of Garden City, New York, and Allen, 
°42, of Elyria; a daughter, Mrs. R. M. Sandrock 
(Marguerite, °28) of Bay Village, Ohio; seven 
grandchildren and two great-grandchildren. 


WESTLAKE — Miss Florence Louise Westlake, 84, 
died on November 8, 1964, in Mount Vernon, Ohio, 
following an extended illness. She was born in 
Knox County, Ohio, in 1880. Miss Westlake taught 
English and Latin for some years in the Oberlin 
Academy and in the Collinwood High School in 
Cleveland, Ohio. She was a member of the College 
Women's Club and was, for many years, a devoted 
member of the First Congregational Church in 
Mount Vernon. Miss Westlake was preceded in 
death by two sisters who were Oberlin graduates — 
Lucy Westlake, "06, and Ida Westlake Caldwell, °05, 
M.D. She is survived by a number of cousins, in- 
cluding Miss Jean Starr, Schauffler, °17, of Oberlin. 


1908 


WHITNEY — Mrs. Roy Edwin Whitney (Verna 
Irene Chapin), 77, died in her sleep on October 19, 
1964, following a heart attack. She was born in 
Mason City, Iowa, in 1887. Her grandfather was 
Roderick Lee Hurlburt, 1838. Just 100 years Jater, 
in 1938, her daughter Marian was graduated from 
Oberlin. A granddaughter is in the present senior 
class and another graduated in 1962. Mrs. Whitney 
taught in North Dakota before her marriage in 1911 
to Roy E. Whitney, °09. Her outside interest in- 
cluded the Community Fund in whatever city she 
was living; Oberlin Alumni Clubs; P.T.A., YWCA, 
church, and the American Association of University 
Women. She is survived by her husband, two sons, 
her daughter, Mrs. Ransom Whitney (Marian, °38), 
nine grandchildren and three great-grandchildren. 


1909 


DICKINSON — George Sherman Dickinson, 76, 
professor emeritus of music at Vassar College, died 
on November 6, 1964, at his home in Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. He served on the Vassar faculty 
from 1916 to 1953 and was music department chair- 
man from 1932 to 1944. He planned the Belle 
Skinner Hall of Music, completed in 1931. In 
1927 he was made music librarian and developed a 
fine collection now called the George Sherman Dick- 
inson Music Library. His A.B. and Mus.B. degrees 
were from Oberlin, his A.M. from Harvard in 
1912, and his honorary Mus.D. from Oberlin in 
1935. 

He studied and did research also in Berlin, Lon- 
don, Paris, Vienna, and Munich. He held summer 
appointments at the University of California, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Harvard, and Columbia. 
He was an associate of the American Guild of 
Organists. 

Last year he completed a Handbook of Style in 
Music and had published half a dozen earlier books. 

Mr. Dickinson was born in St. Paul, Minnesota, 
on February 9, 1888. In 1913 he and his classmate, 
Bessie May McClure, were married. He served on 
the board of editors of the Columbia University 
Studies in Musicology, was a member of the Grad- 
uate Record Examination Music Committee, and 
held offices in a number of professional organizations. 

Mr. Dickinson is survived by his wife in Chapel 
Hill, and a sister, Miss Edith M. Dickinson, k’12. 


RUBIN — Mrs. David R. Rubin (Adol Anna 
Nixon), 77, died on July 17, 1964, in Los Angeles, 
California. She was born in West Alexandria, Ohio, 
in March, 1887, one of three sisters, all of the 
Class of 1909. After Oberlin, Mrs. Rubin taught 
in high schools in several cities and did some sum- 
mer study at Ohio State University and the Uni- 
versity of California. On December 22, 1917, she 
married David Rubin. He had attended Oberlin one 
year but was graduated from Harvard. She was 
active in civic affairs in Los Angeles and was eecre- 
tary of the Woman’s Law Enforcement League there. 


In 1959, despite a broken hip, she toured ten coun- 
tries of Europe with her husband, doing her sight- 
seeing in a wheel chair only occasionally abandoned 
for a litter. 

Mrs. Rubin is survived by a son, Edward, a 
daughter, Mrs. John H. Hallowell of Durham, North 
Carolina; a sister, Miss Caroline Nixon, *09, of 
Los Angeles; six grandchildren and two great-grand- 
children. Emma Lenore Nixon (Mrs. John A. 
30olton), °09, died in December 1963. 
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KLANN — Mrs. Frederick Augustus Klann (Ethel 
May Trimble), 77, died on July 6, 1964, after a 
long illness. Her husband wrote, ‘“‘Until her illness, 
she continued her interest in Oberlin, making small 
contributions, reading the Alumni Magazine, ex- 
changing Christmas letters with classmates. One of 
her happiest memories was her tenth reunion in 
19215” 

Mrs. Klann was born in Moline, Illinois, on 
November 30, 1886. In 1920 she married Frederick 
Klann, the city editor of the Moline Dispatch. 
After graduating from Oberlin College she took a 
brief course in library work at the University of 
Wisconsin and then was appointed first assistant at 
the Moline Public Library. She was there until her 
marriage. 

For many years she was an active leader in com- 
munity and civic causes, particularly education, and 
racial, economic, and social justice. She credited her 
interest in these causes to the influence on her life 
of her Oberlin years — her professors and fellow 
students. She was a member of King’s Daughters, 
PTA, YWCA, and AAUW, and held offices in each 
at various times. She was a member of the Moline 
Woman's Club, the City Beautification Association, 
and the Fortnightly Study Club, and did war work 
in World War II. 

Mrs. Klann is survived by her husband; by a son, 
and three grandchildren. 


1i9T2 
JOHNSON — Mrs. Reber Nettleton Johnson (Esther 


Cathcart Andrews) died in Oberlin on Decem- 
ber 1, 1964. She was 73 years old. Mrs. Johnson 
was born in Oberlin on October 4, 1891. Her 


parents were Professor George Whitfield Andrews, 
’79, of the Conservatory faculty, and Harriet Clark 
Andrews, °85. Esther Andrews and Reber Johnson 
were married on December 21, 1927, in Finney 
Memorial Chapel. He was professor of violin and 
ensemble in the Conservatory. Before her marriage, 
Mrs. Johnson had been in business in New York 
City, part of the time doing organization work with 
the Atlantic Division of the American Red Cross. 
Later she was assistant secretary and treasurer of the 
American Reserve Insurance Company. 

One of her great interests in Oberlin she herself 
described in a letter to a friend a few years ago. 
She wrote, *‘My late history has been 2914 years of 
enjoying Reber’s graduates — helping them to find 
jobs — listening to their tales of woe — and 
acquiring some 120 godchildren (at least we call 
them that). We still keep open house for any of 
them who stop in Oberlin, and many of them do.” 

She was also active in the life of her community. 
She served the Alumni Association in a number of 
ways: as chairman of the woman's division in New 
York for the 1923 endowment campaign; as record- 
ing sccretary of the association, 1925-27; as a 
member of the committee on how the college may 
test its product, 1927; as first vice president of the 
association, 1927-30; as class secretary, 1922-27; as 
chairman of the Alumnae Affiliation Committee, 
1934-35, While in New York City she helped 
Oberlin graduates find work, 

Mrs. Johnson is survived by her husband, in 
Oberlin; a sister, Mrs. Alan Dech (Eleanor, °28) 
of Claremont, California; and a brother, George W., 
°21, of Cleveland. 


SMITH — Miss Shirley Smith, 74, professor emer- 
itus of the classics department of Douglass College 
(Rutgers University), died on November 17, 1964, 
at the Middlesex General Hospital, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, following a stroke. She joined the 
Douglass faculty in 1927, became chairman of the 
department in 1930, and retired in 1960. She was 
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born in Washington, D. C., in 1890. Her mother 
was the former Fanny F. Rice, ‘74. Shirley Smith 
received both her bachelor’s and master’s degrees at 
Oberlin and her doctorate from Yale. Before 1927 
she taught at Tillotson College, Texas, Oberlin 
College, Oxford College, Ohio, and Rockford Col- 
lege, Illinois. In 1918-19 she was out of the 
academic world for nearly two doing war 
work with the YMCA in France. 

She was a life member of the American Philologi- 
cal Association, a member of the alumni associations 
of the American Classical Schools in Rome and 
Athens, and a member of the Classical Association 
of England and other professional groups. She 
contributed articles to numerous classical journals. 
She found time also to work for the United Fund, 
to help in Oberlin College fund drives, and to do 
some study and travel abroad. 

Miss Smith is survived by three nephews, two 
nieces, and a number of grandnieces and nephews. 
One of her nieces is Mrs. Donald Herdman (Eliza- 
beth Fairchild Smith, °41) of Trenton, New Jersey. 


1913 


TOPLIFF — Harrison Freeman 
suddenly on March 30, 1963. He was head chemist, 
retired, at the American Thread Company, in 
Connecticut. He was a native of South Coventry, 
Connecticut, born in 1890, and lived and worked in 
that State most of his life. He began his work with 
American Thread in 1914. That year, too, he 
married his classmate, Margaret Taylor Jordan. In 
World War I he was assigned to chemical warfare 
production. Mr. Topliff was a member of the 
Congregational Church which he served as deacon, 
trustee, financial secretary, Church School teacher, 
and member of the religious education board and 
the Men's Brotherhood, in both of which he held 
office. He worked with Boy Scouts for 44 years of 
continuous affiliation and held most of the non- 
salaried local offices at some time. He was also a 
member of several boards of directors in the com- 
munity, including a home for the aged. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, of Coventry, Connecticut, two 
sons and two daughters. 


1916 


LUCAL — Alanson Yeoman Lucal, 73, died of a 
heart attack on October 30, 1964, in St. Joseph, 
Michigan. Born in Ohio, Mr. Lucal lived nearly 
thirty years in Oak Park, Illinois, then moved to 
St. Joseph in 1949. He was in the automobile and 
auto supplies business in both communities. He 
retired in 1960. 

Mrs. Lucal is the former Helen M. Strong, a 
classmate whom he married in 1920. He served in 
both World Wars, in the first as a pilot and in the 
second as a Lt. Col. in the Air Corps with the 
military government stationed in France and Ger- 
many. He received the French Legion of Honor and 
the Croix de Guerre with palms. 

Mr. Lucal is survived by his wife; a son, John 
Lucal, S.J., an ordained priest; a daughter, Mrs. 
E. A. Grant of St. Paul, Minnesota; and two 
grandchildren. His son celebrated the funeral mass 


for Mr. Lucal, 


years, 


Topliff, 73, died 


PARKER — Vernon DeLancy Parker, 71, died on 
August 9, 1964, at Genesee Memorial Hospital in 
Batavia, New York. He was a YMCA Boys Work 
executive, retired, having spent nearly forty years in 
YMCA work. He had spent twelve years in China 
and had served in other areas. 

Mr. Parker was born in Akron, New York, on 
September 13, 1892. He studied a year at Cornell 
Medical College then went into military service 
during World War I. Later he was boys work 
secretary of the Central YMCA in Boston. He 
was on the staff of the National Council of YMCAs 
of the United States, assigned to the Chinese 
National Council. He worked also in Indianapolis 
and in Rochester, New York, where he retired in 
1954. After retirement he worked for the State 
School for the Blind and did volunteer work for 
the YMCA in Batavia, New York. In recent years 
he has been actively engaged in preparation of an 
index to back issues of the Christian Science Moni- 
tor for use of schools and libraries. He was a mem- 
ber of the First Church of Christ Scientist; Batavia 
Lodge 475, F and M; Genesee County Historical 
Society; Seven Springs Country Club; and the Air 
Stream Club. 

Mr, Parker is survived by his wife, the former 
Ruth Parrall, whom he married in 1918; by a 6on, 


Arthur of Rushville, New York; a daughter, Mrs 
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Ethel Hodkinson of Rochester, New York; and five 
grandchildren, 
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FOREMAN — Mrs. James Aura Foreman (Elva 
May Lanson), 70, died in the hospital in Titusville, 
Pennsylvania, on August 18, 1964. She was a 
retired high school teacher of English, Latin, and 
social studies in Tionesta, Pennsylvania. Mrs. Fore- 
man was born in Lordsburg, New Mexico, in 189'4. 
Atter graduation she taught in Bloomsburg and Oil 
City, Pennsylvania, until her marriage in 1920 to 
James Foreman, a banker. In World War lI she 
was cailed upon to teach again and taught for 17 
years, until retirement. After her husband’s retire- 
ment they traveled abroad and in this country. She 
was a member of the Presbyterian Church, the 
Syivania Chapter, Order of the Eastern Star, and 
the Tionesta Reading Club. 

Mrs. Foreman is survived by her husband; three 
sons, Lt. Col. Chas. A. of Tokyo, Japan, Attorney 
james L. ot Tionesta, and Thomas A. of Clarion, 
Pennsyivania; a brother, Dr. F. A. Lanson of Pitts- 
burgh; and eight grandchildren. 
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BRAMAN — Theodore Folger Braman, 67, died on 
November 15, 1964, in Elyria, Ohio, the city in 
which he was born in 1897 and in which he lived 
all his life. He owned and operated the Braman 
Advertising Agency, a special direct-selling adver- 
tising agency. Mr. Braman is survived by a sister, 
Mrs. Judson F, Hull, and a niece, Mrs. Anne Ely 
Nesbitt, both of Poultney, Vermont, and a nephew, 
Charlies B. Ely of Branford, Connecticut. He was a 
nephew of the late Mrs. Josephine Folger Cushing 
ot the Class of 1895. 


KELLOGG — Miss M(ary) Rena Kellogg, 65, died 
in Roosevelt Hospital, New York City, on Septem- 
ber 27, 1964. Sbe was teaching English at the 
Katherine Gibbs School there and doing editorial 
work for textbook publishers, and was active in the 
Oberiin Women’s Club. Miss Kellogg was born on 
June 25, 1899, in Morenci, Michigan. She began 
her teaching in South Euclid, Ohio, then taught at 
Sweet Briar College in Virginia. In 1930 she turned 
to business and did editorial work for Fortune maga- 
zine. For a year or two she was a free-lance writer 
and editor and did editorial work for a publishing 


house. In i935 she began to teach at the Katherine 
Gibbs School. 
Miss Kellogg is survived by her sister, Miss 


Glade Kellogg, “11, of Morenci, Michigan. 


KENNEDY — Miss Ella Mae Kennedy, 69, died 
on October 15, 1964, at her residence in Seal Beach, 
California. She was a retired teacher. Miss Ken- 
nedy was born in Otway, Ohio, on May 6, 1895. 
She taught for a while in Illinois and spent a year 
in graduate study before going to Los Angeles where 
she taught for 32 years, retiring about eight years 
ago. Miss Kennedy was a member of the Presby- 
terian Church. She is survived by her sister, Mrs. 
Ernest Broing, and a brother, W. J. Kennedy of 
Xenia, Ohio. 
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HYDE — Almond J. Hyde, 62, died on September 
3, 1964, in Rome, Italy, where he and his wife 
were vacationing. He had been a Certified Public 
Accountant for some years, then changed to teach- 
ing. He became an accounting instructor at Western 
Reserve University while he also studied, receiving 
the M.B.A. degree in 1961. He studied also at 
Harvard. He was a member of Beta Sigma Gamma, 
business honor society. 

Mr. Hyde was born in Collins, Ohio, on March 
8, 1902. He and the former Alfa Whitworth were 
married in 1926. He was a member of the Ameri- 
can Institute and the Ohio Society of Certified 
Public Accountants. A Rotarian, he had served the 
Cleveland Rotary Club both as president and as 
treasurer. He was a member of the Harvard Business 
School Club and a former director of the Second 
Federal Savings and Loan Association in Cleveland. 


He was a member of the Presbyterian Church, 
Mr. Hyde is survived by his wife; two sons, 
Robert A. of Anderson, Indiana, and David W.; 


five grandchildren; two brothers, John of Detroit 
and Sherman of Collins, Ohio; and a sister, Mrs. 
Lee Walbridge of Royal Oak, Michigan. 


In Memoriam... 
Moulton 


Continued from page 29 


versity of Illinois, she came to Oberlin in 
1923, bringing to her task an intense devo- 
tion to the idea of a healthy and happy 
development of young women so that they 
might fulfill easily and well their potential- 
ities. When necessary she could fight and 
fight hard for the things she believed in. 
One result of her beliefs and her concerted 
effort to make them a reality, is the present 


Hales Gymnasium, Crane Pool, and Galpin 
Field. 


The professions of teaching and medicine 
have elected her to their honorary societies. 
A brief quotation from a citation some 
years ago at a luncheon for the National 
Association of Physical Education for Col- 
lege Women, reads, “Her interests are 
bounded only by the limits of the world 
and the extent of the human mind. With 
honor and adoration we pay tribute to Dr. 
Moulton.” Such recognition came to her 
too often to enumerate, and her innate 
humility increased measurably as each new 
honor was bestowed on her. 


At the center of her interests was Ober- 
lin and Oberlin women. To them she gave 
freely from a rich mind and a warm heart. 
She possessed an enduring faith in the 
essential goodness of human beings, tem- 
pered by a keen awareness of their weak- 
nesses and foibles. Her object was to help 
develop the best that was in them, so that 
in the end the best self would prevail. 


She was indefatigable, vigorous, staunch, 
steadfast, with a sense of genuine delight 
in activity — so that it was not surprising 
to find her at eighty-one still going on the 
canoe trip she loved, still doing her share 
of portage. 


At her retirement dinner in 1945, after 
twenty-three years of inspired leadership, 
she seemed not to be retiring, but rather to 
be entering on a new career, as indeed she 
was, for she returned to give her services to 
Rio Grande College where her father had 
been president. It was at that dinner that 
the Moulton Scholarship, for study in 
Oberlin, was established by a group of 
loyal alumnae with the hope that it would 
help to perpetuate in Oberlin and in the 


general field of physical education, the 
ideals for which she stood — above all, 
integrity. 


She left a deep impression upon the lives 
of her students. Many of her graduates, 
inspired by her example, have become out- 
standing professional leaders. It may truly 
be said, “Her children rise up to bless her.” 


Memorial Minute, prepared and _ present- 
ed by Mrs. Helen Domonkos, chairman of 
the department of physical education for 
women, and adopted by the General Faculty 
of Oberlin College on Tuesday, October 
13, 1964. AS 
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A. E. Princehorn 
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Wilder Hall, now the Student Union, the home of WOBC. 


The consolation of man lies not in 
what he has done for himself, but 
in what he has done for others. 
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